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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


[he appeal in the Sweezy case was argued before the New Hampshire 
Supreme Court on January 3rd, and a decision is expected some time during 
the winter or spring. Most of the arguments on both sides had of course 
already been advanced in the lower courts, and about the only new thing 
that emerged from the day-long hearing was a sort of agreement by everyone 
concerned that there are no precedents by which the case can be decided. 
his came in response to a pointed question from Chief Justice Kennison, 
directed to both the Attorney General and defense counsel, asking if they 
thought there were any precedents. In each case, the reply amounted to a 
negative. The real issue is whether an individual can be questioned by a 
legislative committee about perfectly legal activities (in this case, giving a 
iniversity lecture and taking part in the Progressive Party) under a statute 
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FOREIGN AID—US vs. 


At his press conference on January 11th, Secretary of State Dulles 
read the text of a statement which had been submitted to him by the 
United States Delegation to the UN General Assembly, explaining 
that the statement had the endorsement of himself and President 
Eisenhower. Here is the gist of the statement: 


The present period in history may one day be recognized 
as a major turning point in the struggle between Communism 
and freedom. It appears to be clearly a shift in the cold war, in 
which economic and social problems have moved to the forefront. 

Members of the United States Delegation during this 
General Assembly session have observed the effectiveness of 
Soviet tactics under these new conditions. . . . As we observed 
maneuvers, we were conscious that the Soviet Union, elsewhere 
in the world, was using economic and social collaboration as a 
means for jumping military as well as political barriers. Examples 
of this can be found in India, Egypt, and Burma. 

We believe that the United States must counter these 
Soviet efforts. . . . 

We are in a contest in the field of economic development 
of underdeveloped countries which is bitterly competitive. Defeat 
in this contest could be as disastrous as defeat in an armaments 
race. 

We could lose this economic contest unless the country as 
a whole wakes up to all its implications. 


This is a forthright description, from the point of view of the 
United States ruling class, of an enormously important historical 
fact: capitalism and socialism have now openly joined issue in the 
struggle for the minds and loyalties of the great masses of people who 
live in the underdeveloped countries of the world. Since the main 
weapon in this struggle is almost certain to be economic aid, it is a 
good time to examine this problem, including the philosophies of 
foreign aid which are characteristic of the two systems. 





At the outset, it may be useful to note that there are several 
ways in which an economically advanced country can render as- 
sistance to a backward country. First, by trade: the advanced coun- 
try can buy the backward country’s surplus production, thus put- 
ting the latter in a position to acquire abroad the things it needs 
but cannot produce at home. Second, by loans or grants: these also 
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put needed goods or foreign exchange at the disposal of the backward 
country. Third, by furnishing various types of specially qualified man- 
power: this is a direct contribution to the solution of one of the crucial 
and universal problems of the backward countries, the shortage of 
properly trained personnel. Fourth, by training native manpower, 
either on the job or in the universities and industries of the advanced 
country itself: this is an indirect, but in the long run more effective, 
method of helping to solve the personnel problem. 


Any economic aid program worthy of the name is almost certain 
to combine most or all of these methods, though of course the pro- 
portions in which they are combined can and do vary widely depend- 
ing on the capacities and policies of the assisting country and the 
needs of the receiving country. In this connection, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the great disparity of conditions that exist as between 
different countries. The United States, for example, has burdensome 
surpluses of such agricultural commodities as rice and cotton, while 
the Soviet Union needs more of these commodities than it can pro- 
duce domestically. It follows that a United States aid program for 
a cotton-producing country like Egypt is likely to have a strong bias 
toward loans and grants, while a Soviet aid program for the same 
country is sure to rely heavily on trade. Or, to take a different kind 
of example, the last thing the major oil exporters like Venezuela 
and Saudi Arabia need is more foreign exchange (they already have 
more than they know what to do with), while Pakistan, with cotton 
and jute as its chief exports, is desperately short of foreign exchange. 
It follows that every aid program has to be tailored to meet a par- 
ticular set of circumstances. And it also follows that some programs 


can be very much more beneficial than others to one or both parties 
involved. 


With this much by way of preliminaries, let us have a brief look 
at the orders of magnitude involved in recent programs of economic 
aid to underdeveloped countries. Since we know of no statistical 
data bearing on Soviet aid programs, we shall have to confine our 
attention here to the United States. (We are probably safe in assum- 
ing, in any case, that up to now Russian aid to countries outside the 
Soviet bloc has been quantitatively insignificant: otherwise recent 
Soviet moves in this field would hardly have created the stir that 
they have.) Moreover, we do not attempt the difficult, and perhaps 
even impossible, task of estimating how much of United States pur- 
chases from abroad might properly be related to programs of aid to 
underdeveloped countries. Our subject, then, is grants and credits 
on the one hand and what is called technical assistance (which in- 
cludes training programs) on the other. 


At first glance, figures on United States government foreign 
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grants and credits in the postwar decade look very large, so large 
indeed that the Soviet Union could hardly hope to rival them for 
many, many years to come. The figure for the whole ten years from 
July 1, 1945, through June 30, 1955, comes to something over $51 
billion dollars, or an average of about $5 billion per annum.* The 
magnitude and importance of these figures should not, of course, be 
underestimated, especially as they relate to the United States balance 
of payments and the state of the American economy. But it is no 
less necessary to understand that they are very far from representing 
the amount of economic aid to underdeveloped countries. There 
are two reasons for this lack of correspondence: first, nearly a third 
of the grants and credits in the postwar period have been military 
rather than economic in purpose;** and second, about three-fifths 
of the nonmilitary grants and credits have gone ‘to the advanced 
countries of Western Europe and Japan. If we deduct tiose that come 
under the headings of “military” and “nonmilitary but to advanced 
countries,” we have left a total of just under $10 billion or approxi- 
mately $1 billion per annum. 


The most recent figures, giving actual expenditure: for fiscal 
1955 and projected plans for fiscal 1956, indicate that this amount 
of $1 billion per annum remains substantially valid. The actual figure 
for fiscal 1955 was $900 million, and recent press reports (see, for 
exainple, Business Week, December 24, p. 23) indicate that the ad- 
ministration intends to hold foreign aid at approximately th: level 
of the last few years. One billion a year, of course, is not a small 
amount, but it is obviously an amount that the Soviet Unicn can 
match if it wants to make the effort. 


When we turn to technical assistance (using the term in its 
broadest sense to include all kinds of training programs), money is 
obviously not a limiting factor. So unimportant is the financial factor 
here, indeed, that a paper devoted to “Technical Assistance” in the 
Randall Commission Staff Papers does not even bother to present 
cost or expenditure data; while another paper in the same. volume 
(p. 44) indicates that of total appropriations for 1954 under the 
Mutual Security Act, amounting to $6.7 billion, only $118 million, 


* For statistical material, we have drawn on two sc..ces: “Foreign Grants 
and Credits U. S. Government, Fiscal Year 1955,” Survey of Current Business, 
October 1955; and Staff Papers Presented to the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy (the so-called Randall Commission), February 1954. 

** We cannot discuss this question here, but it should be noted at least 
in passing that the emphasis on the military greatly increased from the first 
half of the postwar decade to the second half. For the fiscal years 1946- 
1950, military grants and credits were well under 10 percent of the total; 
for the fiscal years 1951-1955, they were well over 50 percent. The totals, 
excluding investment in the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank, were close to equal for the two five-year periods. 
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or less than 2 percent, was for technical assistance. 

The limiting factors in this field are rather the availability of 
qualified personnel (engineers, technicians, teachers, and so on) and 
suitable training institutions. In these respects, the United States and 
the Soviet Union each has special advantages. The United States 
doubtless has a larger pool of qualified manpower to draw upon, 
while the Soviet Union is training new specialists of the required 
kind more rapidly than we are in this country.* Most of the best 
men in the United States are employed in private industry at good 
salaries and are not likely to be attracted by technical assistance as- 
signments. This is hardly a problem in a socialist economy where 
the assignment of personnel and the fixing of incentives are plan- 
ning functions. But perhaps the greatest advantage enjoyed by one 
country over the other belongs to the Soviet Union by reason of the 
fact that its managers and technicians have a vast store of first-hand 
knowledge and experience of the problems of underdeveloped econo- 
mies, while these problems are for the most part new and unfamiliar 
to Americans. Nevertheless, none of these points should be over- 
estimated in comparing the capabilities of the two countries to pro- 
vide technical assistance: clearly, they are well matched in this field 
and both can do a great deal more thar. they have been doing in 
the past. 


Our analysis indicates that the impression, which is widespread 
in this country and probably abroad too, that the United States is 
in a position to provide incomparably more economic aid to back- 
ward countries than the Soviet Union—this impression seems to be 
definitely misleading. To be sure, the United States is a much richer 
country with a far greater disposable economic surplus, but we have 
not been channeling any considerable proportion of the surplus into 
aid for backward countries, and there are no signs of any early or 
drastic change in policy in this respect. Such matters take time under 
our political system; and as our foreign-aid effort grows (as it un- 
doubtedly will), Soviet capabilities will also grow. On quantitative 
grounds alone, in other words, the contest is much more equal than 
at first sight it appears to be, and by no means all the advantages 
are on the side of the United States. 





* The reader is referred to the extremely interesting interview with Homer 
and Norton Dodge which was published under the title “Russia Gains over 
U. S. in Educating Scientists” in U. S. News @ World Report, September 
16, 1955. Dr. Homer Dodge is President Emeritus of Norwich University, and 
Norton Dodge is his Russian-speaking son; they had just returned from a 
trip to the USSR the purpose of which had been to study the Soviet system 
of training scientific and technical personnel. The Dodges reported that “last 
year, 1954, they [the Russians] graduated more than 50,000 engineers, while 
we graduated only 22,000.” 
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What this suggests is that the decisive issue may not be the 
quantity of foreign aid the two countries can provide but rather the 
conditions on which they are prepared to provide it. And here—in 
what we may call the realm of their respective philosophies of foreign 
aid—we find very striking differences. 


To put the matter in its simplest terms, the Americans generally 
want to tell the backward countries how they should use the eco- 
nomic assistance provided for them and to retain enough control 
to see that their ideas are carried out; while the Russians tend to 
ask the backward countries what they want and to assume as little 
and as brief responsibility as they can for what the backward coun- 
tries do with it. The contrast was vividly depicted in a recent dis- 
patch to the New York Times from its Indonesian correspondent, 
Robert Alden. Here are excerpts from his report, all of which is 
well worth careful consideration: 


Observers feel the United States faces challenging problems 
in competing with the Soviet bloc in the field of economic aid 
to the underdeveloped countries of Asia. 

A Burmese Cabinet minister has pointed up the advantage 
the Soviet Union has in this respect: 

“If we had asked for a steel mill [in the days when Burma 
was accepting United States aid] the United States experts 
would have taken a hard look at the situation. 

“They might have told us, for example, that we lacked the 
necessary iron and coal resources, that we didn’t have the skilled 
labor and that in the long run it would be cheaper to buy the 
steel elsewhere. 

“But now, if we ask the Russians for a steel mill, they say: 
‘Sure, where do you want it? We will have it done for you in 


;.) 


a year. 

United States officials remark that the Russians do not care 
if grass is growing through the floor of the factory six months 
after it has been completed. .. . (New York Times, January 3, 
1956. The insertion in square brackets is in the original text.) 


And the very same issue of the New York Times carried further 
striking evidence of the American attitude alluded to in this dispatch 
from Jakarta. This was in a Washington story by Dana Adams 
Schmidt, reporting on a projected meeting of American ambassadors 
from the Middle East and Asia. In evaluating this report, one must 
keep in mind that those in the know are unanimous in regarding 
the World Bank as an instrument of American policy. The immediate 
subject is the proposed Aswan dam on the Nile: 


When Mr. Byroade [Ambassador to Egypt] called to say 
farewell, Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser raised complaints about 
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two points, according to diplomatic informants. 

First, he said that the World Bank’s requirement that it 
exercise constant supervision over Egyptian national economic 
policies during the eighteen years of dam construction would 
constitute infringement of Egyptian sovereignty. The bank has 
insisted that it must have assurance that Egypt will not engage 
in rash projects that could plunge the country into inflation 
and make it impossible for Egypt to repay the $200,000,000 the 
bank expects to lend. 

Second, he objected to the United States view that con- 
tracts for initial construction of a coffer dam and diversion 
tunnels—to be financed with a $70,000,000 United States- 
British grant—should be let by competitive bidding. 

The roots of these contrasting American and Soviet attitudes 
are deep and multifarious: here we can do no more than touch upon 
the most important elements. In the first place, the American desire 
to direct and control derives from the traditional attitude toward 
all investment in a private-profit economy. This is cbvious enough in 
the Aswan dam case: the World Bank expects to be—and indeed 
by the terms of its charter must be—paid back with interest; and 
competitive bidding would doubtless give American firms the best 
chance to get a big share of this lucrative business. But even where 
the connection is not so obvious (for example, in the case of straight 
government grants for economic development in India or Pakistan) , 
Americans are dominated by the conventional profit-and-loss concep- 
tions which have always led imperialists to seek outright physical 
control over territories in which they have an interest. There is nothing 
strange about this: indeed it would be astonishing if it were other- 
wise. Secondly, and hardly less important, Americans are afflicted 
with what can perhaps best be described as an international superiority 
complex—an amalgam of racism, xenophobia, and contempt for 
backwardness as such, all of which are natural ideological products 
of advanced capitalism. They have no faith in the competence of the 
peoples who inhabit the underdeveloped countries and actually think 
they are doing them a favor by telling them how to run their 
economies. 

We can sum up the American attitude by saying that those who 
are responsible for foreign-aid programs naturally think and act like 
capitalists—and will continue to do so as long as the United States 
is a capitalist country. The Soviet attitude is equally determined by 
the character of the USSR as a socialist country. No one in the 
Soviet Union expects to make a profit out of foreign aid, and there 
are no vested interests to be served by dictating to the recipient 
countries how they should use it. Hence the willingness to build a 
steel mill for Burma if that’s what the Burmese want, the only pre- 
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viso being that the overall effect—economic, political, diplomatic— 
must be judged beneficial to the USSR as a whole. Furthermore, there 
is apparently no feeling among Soviet citizens that they are better 
than other people, either on racial or other grounds (they are much 
too close to backwardness themselves to feel contempt for it, and 
racism obviously has no place in a socialist federation of many 
different races and nationalities). The result is that the planners and 
administrators of Soviet foreign-aid programs are simply not under 
a psychological compulsion to boss the backward countries, as the 
Americans are. To sum up once more: the Soviet attitude is that 
of a socialist country which is not interested in making a profit out 
of other countries and which respects the equality of peoples. 


To avoid any possible misunderstanding, let us emphasize what 
perhaps should be obvious: we are not arguing or implying that in 
this whole business of foreign aid the United States is selfish and 
the Soviet Union disinterested or altruistic. Such terms may have a 
certain propaganda value (though we think much less than seems 
to be commonly supposed), but they have absolutely no explanatory 
value in this context. We must assume that each country is intent 
on pursuing its own national interests as it conceives them. The 
proposition we wish to assert, and which we feel certain does have 
explanatory value, is that a capitalist country must necessarily con- 
ceive its national interests in one way, a socialist country in another 
way. Once you grasp this truth you will find that much that other- 
wise seems mysterious about the world of the mid-twentieth century 
is actually the most obvious common sense. 


It should require no demonstration, we think, that the underde- 
veloped countries, presented with a choice in which everything else 
is equal, will vastly prefer the Soviet approach to economic aid as 
against the American approach. Most of them have had many years 
of bitter experience of colonial or other forms of imperialist rule, 
and they want no more of it, even if it comes accompanied by 
American grants and technical assistance. Conversely, they want to 
be free and to be treated as equals in the family of nations. Soviet 
aid is offered on terms which respect these aspirations, while Ameri- 
can aid is not. This fact alone would almost certainly be enough to 
decide the eventual outcome of the contest. 


But there is an added advantage on the Soviet side, one that 
must act even more rapidly to tip the balance against the United 
States. This derives from the respective positions and policies of the 
United States and the Soviet Union in the present conjunction of 
international affairs. 

Ever since World War II, the general pattern of international 
affairs has been shaped and dominated by the United States, though, 
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paradoxically, the United States has not been able to control the 
outcome. Our policy, bipartisan throughout, has been to isolate the 
Soviet Union and compress its power and influence within the nar- 
rowest possible limits. This choice of objectives has forced its own 
choice of methods: the attempt to build up overwhelming military 
power and to mobilize all uncommitted nations to help us win our 
battle. Foreign aid, both military and economic, has inevitably been 
used to serve these ends. We tie as many strings to it as we can, 
and the strings are all intended to keep the recipients with us and 
against the USSR. 


The natural Soviet answer to this is not to play the same game, 
not to try to win everybody to their side; but rather to shake as many 
as possible loose from our side, to insist that the world need not 
be divided into rigid blocs pitted against each other but can be a 
family of independent nations living in peace despite differences of 
national interests and social structure. And they have now set out 
to make their foreign-aid program serve this particular policy objec- 
tive. We will give you help with no strings attached, they are saying 
in effect to the backward countries: you don’t have to be against 
the Americans, only please don’t fall in with their plans to force 
you to be against us. This philosophy of foreign aid was set out 
with great clarity in Krushchev’s remarkable speech before the 
Supreme Soviet on December 29th. Here is the key passage: 


The Soviet Union gives economic or technical help to one 
country or another in a spirit of friendship and without any 
conditions attached. We have no spare capital. 


Our economy is carried out according to plan. We are not 
interested in the export of capital. And for the export of goods, 
we produce as much as is needed for ourselves, for our allies 
and for trade with abroad. 


We are still short of certain goods to satisfy the growing 
needs of the country, but nevertheless we consider it our duty 
to share with our friends in a brotherly manner to help them. 

Certain sensible bourgeois people now talk of the need to 
increase economic help to underdeveloped countries. That is not 
bad. Let the capitalist countries give this help. It is much better 
than dragging countries into military blocs and pacts. 

We are glad for India to have good relations with those 
countries with which our relations ar: for one reason or another 
somewhat strained and cold. Through our friend India we hope 
to improve our relations. (New York Times, December 30, 1955.) 


Compare this with what may fairly be regarded as the corres- 


ponding passage in President Eisenhower’s State of the Union mes- 
sage of the following week: 
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We must sustain and fortify our mutual security program. 
Because the conditions of poverty and unrest in less-developed 
areas make their people a special target of international Com- 
munism, there is a need to help them achieve the economic 
growth and stability necessary to preserve their independence 
against Communist threats and enticements. 


Khrushchev tells the backward countries: we will give you aid 
without conditions attached; we will be glad if the capitalists give 
you aid too; we hope you can help us to improve our relations with 
the capitalists. Eisenhower says: we will give you aid to keep you 
from having better relations with the Communists and so that you 
won’t be tempted to accept their aid. 


The underdeveloped countries not only want national independ- 
ence and economic development but also want to mind their own 
business and keep out of other people’s quarrels. Which approach, 
Khrushchev’s or Eisenhower’s, is more likely to appeal to them? Isn’t 
the outcome of a contest conducted on these terms a foregone con- 
clusion? And isn’t this the implication which the American people 
need to wake up to? (January 15, 1956) 





We have gone wrong here in America. We close our eyes to the 
meaning of the subjection of the human spirit to violence. We deceive 
ourselves even in our practical political judgments. 

On the one hand, we want to resolve our difficulties with the 
Soviet Union peacefully. We want to aid the und’rprivileged of the 
world in their demand for a decent standard of life. We want to de- 
velop the United Nations as an agency of peaceful settlement and as 
a nascent center of world law. We want to be free of the burden of 
an arms race and of the terrible fear of an atomic war. We want to 
be free to live our lives in a manner befitting our conception of the 
dignity and worth of individual men. 

On the other hand, we want also to find security through our 
ability to cause pain to others and through the phenomenal develop- 
ment of our nation as a society prepared to wage war. 

We cannot do both. 


—American Friends Service Committee, Speak Truth To Power. 





“Nothing human is foreign to me,” said the ancient lover of 
men, “Nothing foreign is human to me,” says the modern American 
Know-Nothing. 

—Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1895 
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POST-McCARTHY DELUSIONS OF LIBERTY 


BY JAY SYKES 


The first assault of the House Un-American Activities Committee 
on Seattle in June, 1954, was a violent one. Six Committee members 
competed for the attention of the cameras and microphones that 
televised and broadcast the hearings. In turn, each orated on the 
evils of subversion; berated and insulted those who invoked the Fifth 
Amendment; made appropriate appeals to patriotism and loyalty; 
and inveighed against conspiracy. Cooperative witnesses were asked 
to make a full and irrevocable recantation of their past political sins. 
It was the witch hunt at its most inquisitorial. 


Nine months later, the Committee returned to complete its 
ideological expurgation of Seattle. It had adopted new rules barring 
television cameras from the hearing room, an innovation that dis- 
couraged all but two Committee members, Morgan Moulder and 
Harold Velde, from participation. The truculence of 1954 was re- 
placed by a mildness and a surface dignity. Chairman Moulder re- 
spected the use of the Fifth Amendment and even assisted witnesses 
to phrase their refusals properly. One “unfriendly” witness asked 
that he not be required to state his address for fear of reprisal 
against him and his pregnant wife, and Moulder agreed. McCarthy- 
ism, it seemed, might be dead, after all. 

The witnesses, too, were more restrained. In 1954, one witness 
had called Velde “a phony Congressman”; many relied on their 
fundamental rights of free speech and association in refusing to an- 
swer questions; many were militant in their defiance of the Com- 
mittee. In 1955, by contrast, there was little inclination toward de- 
fiance or martyrdom. Uncooperative witnesses relied exclusively on 
the Fifth Amendment. They were frightened and self-conscious; they 
were apologetic and many “respectfully declined” to answer; all 
were eager to complete their ordeal as quickly and uneventfully as 
possible. 

The public was bored with the 1955 hearing, an attitude ignored 
by the local press which featured each day’s proceedings on the 
front page. The fifteen well-dressed women who occupied the front 
row in the hearing room—a study group of an American Legion 
Auxiliary—were bored too, except when a friendly witness named 


The author is a Seattle lawyer and a member of the Board of the Washington 
State Civil Liberties Union. 
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names, at which point they furiously took notes. The head of the 
Seattle Police Department’s subversive squad sat at the press table 
assiduously recording the names of subversives newly identified. An 
agent of the Central Intelligence Agency was in constant attendance, 
but no one considered it improper, for he was an unobtrusive and 
affable young man who merely scanned the audience and made notes. 


The change in the Committee’s demeanor and the general at- 
mosphere substantiated for many the illusion that the witch hunt 
was at an end—that the McCarthy era had passed. The illusion is 
widely held. Adlai Stevenson told the founding convention of the 
AFL-CIO, “We in this country are just emerging from a long and 
shameful interlude of hate and fear and slander. Today McCarthyism 
is out of style.” If McCarthyism is meant to define only the excesses 
and abuses of our internal security system, then perhaps Stevenson’s 
analysis is correct. For today the citizen who has been mistakenly 
identified as a dissenter, a non-conformist, a subversive, does arouse 
a measure of sympathy for himself and indignation for his cause. 
And, with persistence and luck, he can be “cleared” and restored 
to respectability—but only if he can first establish that he conforms, 
that he is loyal and not a “subversive.” Eugene Landy receives his 
commission upon the presentation of his credentials of orthodoxy— 
the threat that he would disown his mother unless she repudiated 
her political heresy. Wolf Ladejinsky is re-employed by his govern- 
ment because he can prove that he has been a militant anti-Com- 
munist all along. These are the cases that are advertised as significant 
victories for freedom, as symbolic of the end to suspicion and in- 
tolerance, of the end to the McCarthy era. 

But for the real dissenter (even if his non-conformity consists 
of nothing more than refusal to cooperate with the inquisition), free- 
dom and security are more distant than ever. Society has outlawed 
him for his heterodoxy. For every Landy or Ladejinsky or Chasanow 
who has been officially vindicated, there are literally thousands of 
others—actors, newspapermen, teachers, scientists—who have been 
blacklisted and made unemployable by a society that has come to 
equate dissent with treason, and incompetence and accusation with 
guilt. 

To equate the eclipse of McCarthy and his ism with enlighten- 
ment and with a revitalization of domestic liberty is a dangerous de- 
lusion. The preoccupation of many liberals with procedural reforms 
and Landy-type victories has blinded them to the institutionalization 
of such fundamental evils as un-American committees, however polite 
and dignified. Too many accept the substance of repression and 
attack only its methods. Joseph Rauh, national chairman of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, said recently that “the McCarthy era is 
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over” and that 1955 was the year “the tide turned back towards 
civil liberties.” The year 1955 was rather, I submit, the year, as The 
Nation stated, “that loyalty screening and the policing of political 
activities and associations is so much taken for granted . . . that we 
fail to note the loss or curtailment of formerly well-established rights 
and privileges.” It was in 1955 that the New York Times fired an 
employee because he had invoked the Fifth Amendment before a 
Congressional Committee. The year closed with a Congressional in- 
quiry into Communist infiltration of the press. This was the year 
that, according to Chief Justice Warren, more than 8 million Ameri- 
cans must undergo some security procedures, an estimate placed by 
Fortune at 20 million. (The widespread use of blacklists in private 
industry makes a figure of 30 million not improbable.) 


Even if McCarthy’s ism, with the excesses and perversions it 
represented, is dead, that system which he perverted is embedded in 
our society. And the system itself is a perversion of liberty whose 
framework was not constructed by McCarthy and will not collapse 
with his passing from power. The ultimate in political repression, the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, was the product of liberals Hum- 
phrey and Morse and needed no assistance from McCarthy. In the 
overall assault on civil liberties, McCarthyism is irrelevant and Mc- 
Carthy superfluous. 


Seattle is a case history; perhaps it is the witch hunt in micro- 
cosm. When the Velde Committee came to Seattle in 1954, the Army- 
McCarthy hearings had just concluded, and the McCarthy censure 
resolution was yet to be introduced. According to the Stevenson- 
Rauh analysis, this was the “McCarthy era.” Seattle’s response to 
the hearing was an overwhelming expression of favor and support. 
The labor unions led the parade. Two weeks after the hearings, the 
State CIO Council amended its constitution to bar from membership 
anyone who “belongs to a subversive organization or supports it ac- 
tively.” An Office Employees local suspended a woman member on 
the finding that she had been guilty of “conduct detrimental to the 
union by being named as a member of the Communist Party.” The 
Steelworkers International (CIO) expelled a man from membership 
after finding that “he had aligned himself in his thinking with the 
policies enunciated by the Socialist Workers Party.” 


The urge to conform, to join and feed the inquisition, went 
deep. A woman was expelled from her neighborhood literary club be- 
cause she had been identified as a former member of the Commu- 
nist Party. Another woman lost her job as a dishwasher at a local 
hospital because her husband had been named as a former member 
of a Communist youth group. Two community clubs responded by 
adopting loyalty oaths, 
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But in 1954—during the “McCarthy era”—there was also oppo- 
sition, and a measure of public resistance was still alive. The local 
ILWU union publicly condemned the Committee, and the local 
chapter of ADA resolved that the Committee “merited neither respect 
nor admiration.” And there was the Schuddakopf case. Mrs. Schud- 
dakopf, a Tacoma elementary school counselor, was named by the 
Committee’s star witness as a former member of the Communist 
Party. She was subpoenaed and testified that she had not been a 
Party member since 1951 but refused to tell the Committee of her 
activities and associations prior to 1951. The Tacoma School Board 
voted 3-2 to retain her. The Schuddakopf case thereupon became 
the most prolonged and most partisan debate in Tacoma’s history. 
The attack on the School Board was led by the American Legion 
and was resisted by a group of seven ministers, and by a very vocal 
public. The School Board held to its decision, but the county School 
Superintendent uncovered a forgotten law and fired Mrs. Schudda- 
kopf because she had “impaired her usefulness as a counselor.”* 

Then, in 1955, another teacher, Margaret Gustafson, of Bremer- 
ton, told the Committee that she had not been a member of the Com- 
munist Party since 1948, but invoked the Fifth Amendment as to her 
pre-1948 associations. That same evening, the Bremerton School 
Board, in a special Saturday night session, voted to discharge Mrs. 
Gustafson. No organization rallied to the support of the teacher. 
There was little interest and no public debate. Whatever the cause, 
public apathy or conditioning, fear, inertia, political cynicism or 
fatigue, the Gustafson case was symbolic of 1955—tacit acceptance 
of intolerance and orthodoxy. For the State of Washington, 1954 
brought the inquisition and established its institutional patterns, By 
1955, the institutions were accepted. 

And what of Seattle labor in the first post-McCarthy year? Of 
the six union members who used the Fifth Amendment during the 
1955 hearings, all have been expelled from union membership, quietly 
and with little publicity. In 1955, there was no need for the unions 
to demonstrate and vocalize their support for Velde et al, for they 
had done so, unequivocally, in 1954. Their constitutions were 
amended, if necessary, to conform with official orthodoxy; those ex- 
pelled in 1954 remained expelled in 1955. In 1954, cooperation be- 








* On December 23, 1955, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mrs. 
Pearl Wanamaker, revoked Mrs. Schuddakopf’s suspension. Mrs. Wanamaker 
ruled that invocation of the Fifth Amendment by a school teacher before a 
Congressional committee is not, in itself, grounds for dismissal, but may be 
considered by a local school board along with other evidence (as the Tacoma 
School Board had presumably done in retaining Mrs. Schuddakopf). The 
ruling does not mean reinstatement for Mrs. Schuddakopf; she has her teach- 
ing certificate back, but must apply, and be accepted by the local and county 
school authorities. 
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tween the Committee and union leadership was haphazard and secre- 
tive. By 1955, there was not only total agreement on the witch hunt 
but there was actually a close working arrangement between labor 
and the hunters. Chairman Moulder said that his Committee was 
glad to assist the unions in ridding themselves of subversive (read 
dissident) elements. Much of the information in the Committee files 
on union members had been furnished by union officers. Ironically, 
those expelled from their unions owed the retention of their jobs to 
their employers and to the Taft-Hartley law, which forbids an em- 
ployer to fire a man merely because the man has been expelled from 
his union, unless the expulsion results from non-payment of dues. 
But even Taft-Hartley provided no job protection to one man whose 
fellow workers, at the suggestion of the shop foreman, circulated a 
petition urging his dismissal because he had used the Fifth Amend- 
ment at the 1955 hearings. 


“The year the tide turned back towards civil liberties”? The 
1955 session of the Washington state legislature outlawed the Com- 
munist Party without a dissenting vote. It expanded the loyalty oath 
for state employees to include a denial of membership in any or- 
ganization on the Attorney General’s subversive list. The law was 
passed with one dissenting vote. 


Unlike in 1954, the local ADA took no public position on the 
1955 hearings, although this failure was undoubtedly a matter of 
neglect and not of approval. But in their silence, the members of 
ADA acquiesced in the continued assault on liberty. The reactions 
of the local Democratic organization to the two hearings is significant. 
In 1954, the Democratic County Convention, meeting, coincidentally, 
on the last day of the hearings, passed a resolution condemning the 
tactics of the McCarthy Committee “and its local imitators.” (The 
sponsors of the resolution disagreed publicly as to whether this was 
meant to include the Velde Committee, then in Seattle.) This was 
hardly a ringing declaration of liberty, but some expression never- 
theless. In 1955, local Democrats reacted with a complete silence, a 
stratagem adopted nationally as well. The Democratic Digest, the 
official party organ, for January 1956, lists the ten major issues for 
1956, and civil liberties is not among them. 


Adlai Stevenson, speaking before the Georgia Legislature in No- 
vember, 1953, expressed what is probably the mood of liberal 
Democracy: 


Root out, I say, the agents of this satanic worldwide con- 
spiracy. . . . But, for the love of heaven, let us do it with dignity, 
objectivity, and justice, and with some better motive than par- 
tisan strife that can only weaken the United States in its mortal 
struggle with the total evil that besieges the world. 
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Stevenson’s advice has been heeded. Congressional committees, 
with popular support, are rooting out those “satanic agents”—from 
the schools, the theatre, the press, the unions, and hospital kitchens— 
with more dignity and objectivity than before. They still invade the 
provinces of free speech and thought, but more gently. Those few 
Congressmen who used to vote against appropriations for the witch 
hunters now vote for appropriations and at the same time urge pro- 
cedural reforms. The Smith Act remains, and convictions are had 
on mere Party membership; and liberals urge amnesty for those con- 
victed, but not repeal of the Act. Subversive lists grow, but agitation 
is largely for a fair hearing before listing, not for abolition of the 
lists. Organizations are designated Communist-front by a Subversive 
Activities Control Board on the basis of legal political activity and 
opinion (“non-deviation” from the Communist Party line). But the 
organizations are afforded procedural safeguards—the right to cross- 
examination and to present witnesses—so presumably civil liberties 
are not violated. As long as procedures are fair, what matters how 
broad the definition of the crime? 


I do not mean to imply that there were no genuine civil liberties 
advances in 1955, but they were confined almost exclusively to the 
courts. In the Emspak, Quinn, and Bart cases, the Supreme Court 
gave vitality to the Fifth Amendment. It agreed to review the Smith 
Act convictions of West Coast Communists. Lower courts, as in the 
Lamont and Kamin cases, proscribed the authority of Congressional 
investigative committees. In the Schachtman and Boudin cases, the 
judiciary struck telling blows at arbitrary passport denials by the 
State Department. The Lattimore case was finally dismissed. And as 
the year 1955 ended, the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, in 
Parker v. Lester, ruled that the denial in Coast Guard security cases 
to merchant seamen of the right to know the identity of, and to 
cross-examine, their accusers was unconstitutional. 


There is little, if any, evidence, however, that these libertarian 
decisions reflect a growing public opposition to the witch hunt. 
Against these judicial rulings must be weighed the institutionalization 
and public acceptance of repression. Congress, state legislatures, the 
labor hierarchy, and industry may feel obliged to reflect and imple- 
ment public acceptance of, or indifference to, the witch hunt. The 
courts may feel less obligated to the public than to the Constitution 
and to history, and may, in 1956, continue to attack the institutions 
of repression, the public notwithstanding. As for many of the victims 
of the Congressional inquisitions, the courts may keep them out of 
jail, but to society these people are still outcasts. 


In measuring advance or retreat, historical perspective demands 
that 1955 be compared not with 1954, but rather with 1938, the 
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year the Dies Committee began operations. For, since then, our tradi- 
tional freedoms have been gradually whittled away, until now genu- 
ine freedom can be restored only by a return to fundamental concepts 
of liberty and by the actual destruction of the institutions of repres- 
sion. In the final reckoning, liberty will not be re-won by procedural 
reforms or by the liberalization of totalitarianism. 





If a cause is worthy of support, it does not cease to merit sup- 
port because men we disapprove support it: if all the subversives in 
the land asserted that two and two make four, two and two would 
still make four. This is the principle of science, and this is the prin- 
ciple, too, of Natural Law and Natural Rights. 

—Henry Steele Commager, Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent 
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GENTLEMEN | TRUST THIS WILL PROVE THAT 1 AM MAKING 
A DEFINITE BREAK WITH MY LURID PAST... 
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CONFORM-—OR LOSE YOUR JOB 


BY CORLISS LAMONT 


One of the most significant measures of the gravity of the post- 
war civil liberties crisis is that political dissenters are so generally 
dismissed from their jobs and frequently blacklisted for future ein- 
ployment. The practice of firing people for their opinions and asso- 
ciations has spread more and more from the federal government 
to state and municipal governments, to education, to the entertain- 
ment industry, to the press, and to private enterprise in general. The 
sort of injustices and inanities operating in the federal loyalty-security 
program, which began as a limited and temporary emergency measure, 
have extended to well-nigh every sphere of work, and promise to 
become a permanent feature of American life. 

Throughout the United States, public schools and public colleges 
almost without exception have dismissed teachers who invoked the 
Fifth Amendment in declining to answer the questions of Congres- 
sional committees. Private colleges and universities, with a few honor- 
able exceptions, have taken the same position. In 1947, the motion 
picture studios which employed the Hollywood Ten fired all of them 
when they refused to answer Congressional questions on the grounds 
of the First Amendment. 

Federal, state, and municipal authorities have all followed the 
general policy of dismissing, or more infrequently, of suspending, em- 
ployees “guilty” of non-cooperation with the Congressional inquisi- 
tion. Senator McCarthy’s Committee repeatedly brought direct in- 
fluence to bear in this regard. For instance, when in 1953 Edward 
Rothschild, a bookbinder at the Government Printing Office, stood 
on the Fifth Amendment in refusing to answer questions about Com- 
munist Party affiliations, McCarthy turned to his Chief Counsel, 
Roy Cohn, and said: “Mr. Counsel, will you call the head of the 
Government Printing Office and tell him of this testimony? I assume 
he will be suspended. I can’t, conceive of his being allowed to go 
back to the Government Printing Office and allowed to handle secret 
material.” According to an Associated Press dispatch, David Schine, 
staff consultant, immediately “hustled to a telephone booth in the 
corner of the big hearing room in the Senate Office Building. It 
wasn’t long before McCarthy told reporters word had come back 


This article is a condensation of a chapter from Dr. Lamont’s forthcoming 


book on civil liberties, Freedom Is As Freedom Does, to be published by 
Horizon Press in March. 
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from Phillip L. Cole, deputy public printer, that Rothschild had been 
suspended immediately without pay.” 

After Albert Shadowitz, an engineer, had relied on the First 
Amendment in declining to answer questions put by the McCarthy 
Committee in its abortive inquiry at Fort Monmouth, a Committee 
agent promptly telephoned Shadowitz’s employer and demanded that 
he dismiss the recalcitrant witness, When the employer argued that 
Shadowitz was a valuable worker and supported his family on the 
wage he received, McCarthy’s man pointed out that this attitude 
would be bad for the firm’s Government contracts. Not long after- 
wards Shadowitz was discharged. 


Radio and television are as sensitive as the movies to the em- 
ployment of “controversial” characters, with the Red Channels black- 
list continuing to play a central role in the dismissal of performers. 
Red Channels was published in 1950 by a group of ex-FBI agents 
and has created havoc with the careers of the 151 actors, dancers, 
singers, musicians, composers, writers, and others listed in it for “Com- 
munist” activities or associations. The judgment on this book ren- 
dered by the dramatist Robert E. Sherwood remains definitive: “We 
are all too familiar with defamation used as a conventional weapon 
in political strife, and defamation in the rantings of racial and re- 
ligious bigots; but defamation conducted as a commercial enterprise 
belongs in a category of contemptibility all by itself.” 


This defamation ruined one of America’s most, accomplished 
actors, J. Edward Bromberg. After his listing in Red Channels, neither 
Broadway, nor Hollywood, nor TV, nor radio would hire him. He 
went abroad to seek work and at last found a job. But the long ordeal 
had been too much for him, and he died a broken man in 1952. 
His body was brought back to America for burial, and the lines 
were long at his funeral. Later, a memorial service was held. But 
there, circulating among his friends, were those who had come not 
to pay respects, but to spy. And soon actors and actresses were being 
blacklisted for attending the memorial service of J. Edward Bromberg. 

Other blacklisted actors whose premature deaths seemed at least 
partly attributable to their distress at being outcasts in their profes- 
sion were Roman Bohnen, Mady Christians, John Garfield, Canada 
Lee, and Philip Loeb. The last-named, who for several years played 
the popular TV role of “Papa Goldberg,” was in 1952 found “too 
controversial” for continued employment. Years of union work in 
Actors’ Equity, appearances (polite but negative) before Congres- 
sional committees, and a long listing in Red Channels destroyed his 
livelihood and his prospects. An all-but-hopeless family problem was 
added strain. In 1955, Philip Loeb registered under a false name in 
a New York hotel and took his own life. 
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John Crosby, in his New York Herald Tribune column “Tele- 
vision and Radio,” hit hard at what he calls “the blacklist racket”: 


God knows how many blacklists there are, but they run into 
the dozens, all different. The closest thing to a master list is in 
the hands of one of the largest, advertising agencies. When in 
doubt, people call that agency. How do you get on a blacklist? 
Well, some actors have got on by having foreign names. Others 
by having names resembling those of other actors who once ap- 
peared at benefits which turned out to be under the auspices 
of left-wingers. . 

Actors have been blacklisted for having appeared in Arthur 
Miller’s plays—as if Mr. Miller’s politics had anything to do 
with their working or not. Actors have been blacklisted for hav- 
ing worked at the Phoenix theatre, which is supposed to have 
some left-wingers around. And actors have been blacklisted for 
nothing at all—and have been unable to find out what the 
trouble is. 


Counterattack, a weekly newsletter devoted to exposing alleged 
Reds, Pinks, fellow-travelers, dupes, and super-dupes, has steadily 
added new names from the entertainment world to the original list 
published by Red Channels. And one of the surest ways to get on 
this expanding blacklist is to denounce the immoral business of black- 
listing. I have had some personal experience with Counterattack; for 
in 1953 it gave over a whole issue to summarizing my ideological and 
other crimes during the past twenty years and called on President 
Grayson Kirk of Columbia University to dismiss me from my teaching 
position. 

As to singers, the outstanding cause célébre has been that of 
Paul Robeson. Unable to keep on earning a living in the United 
States because of his radical sympathies, Mr. Robeson could have 
continued his career in Europe where he enjoys great popularity. 
But in 1950 the State Department revoked his passport on account 
of his political views; and he has not been able to go abroad since 
that time. 

In 1951, Counterattack took the initiative in forcing the retire- 
ment of D. Angus Cameron, who for eight years had been brilliant 
editor-in-chief of Little, Brown & Company of Boston, an old and 
conservative publishing firm. Counterattack ran an article charging 
that Little, Brown was a Communist-front publisher because it had 
printed, under Mr. Cameron’s editorship, a number of books by al- 
leged Communists or Communist sympathizers. The Scripps-Howard 
newspapers took up the refrain and created a further furor over the 
issue. 


Little, Brown replied in a handsome brochure, asserting that the 
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accusations were absurd and showing that the “objectionable” titles 
were only a tiny percentage of their total list. However, the publishing 
house was sufficiently intimidated to tell Mr. Cameron, who had 
been president of the Progressive Party in Massachusetts, that he 
must henceforth limit his political and cultural activities to those 
approved by the Company’s Board of Directors. As a man of prin- 
ciple, Mr. Cameron would not accept these terms which curtailed his 
rights as an American citizen. He resigned from the firm, and later 
became co-partner in the publishing house of Cameron & Kahn in 
New York City. 

The first important legal case which centered upon interference 
with the right to work and which also reached the United States 
Supreme Court was that of Dr. Edward K. Barsky, whose license to 
practice medicine was suspended in 1951 for six months by the New 
York State Board of Regents. This was owing to his conviction for 
contempt, of Congress as Chairman of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, which had declined to turn over its records to the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. Dr. Barsky appealed his case to 
the Supreme Court, which in April 1954 upheld his suspension 6-3. 
The dissents of Justices Frankfurter and Douglas, however, bring 
out the dubious character of this decision. 

Declared Justice Frankfurter: 


It is one thing thus to recognize the freedom which the Con- 
stitution wisely leaves to the States in regulating the professions. 
It is quite another thing, however, to sanction a State’s depriva- 
tion or partial destruction of a man’s professional life on grounds 
having no possible relation to fitness, intellectual or moral, to 
pursue his profession. 


Justice Douglas stated: 


The right to work I had assumed, was the most precious 
liberty that, man possesses. Man has indeed as much right to 
work as he has to live, to be free, to own property. . . . The Bill 
of Rights does not say who shall be doctors or lawyers or police- 
men. But it does say that certain rights are protected, that cer- 
tain things shall not be done. And so the question here is not 
what government must give, but rather what it may not take 
away. ... 

Neither the security of the State nor the well-being of her 
citizens justifies this infringement of fundamental rights. So far 
as I know, nothing in a man’s political beliefs disables him from 
setting broken bones or removing ruptured appendixes, safely 
and efficiently. A practicing surgeon is unlikely to uncover many 
state secrets in the course of his professional activities. When a 
doctor cannot save lives in America because he is opposed to 
Franco in Spain, it is time to call a halt and look critically at 
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the neurosis that has possessed us. 


In January, 1955, the California Supreme Court, 4-3, extended 
the doctrine of the Barsky case to private employment by upholding 
the right of the Cutter Laboratories, a drug manufacturing company, 
to discharge a unionized employee because she was believed to be a 
member of the Communist Party. Cutter Laboratories was of the 
opinion in 1947 that the employee, Mrs. Doris Walker, was a Com- 
munist, but did not fire her until 1949 when, as president of her 
union local, she was engaged in bitter negotiations with the company 
over a new contract. 

The minority opinion of the Court pointed out: 


By judicial fiat, but without the temerity to declare that 
Communists are deprived of civil rights, the court abrogates 
not only the right of employers and unions to contract for the 
employment of Communists, but the right of Communists as a 
class to enter into binding contracts. . . . If the threat of Com- 
munist activity makes an employment contract with a known 
Communist illegal as against public policy, does it not also in- 
validate other contracts? Thus, can a landlord break his lease 
with a Communist on the ground that his building may be sabo- 
taged? Can a buyer refuse to accept and pay for goods purchased 
from a Communist on the ground that they may conceal cleverly 
concealed defects? Can a seller refuse to deliver goods sold to a 
Communist on the ground that they may be used to promote 
Communist activities . . .? If contracts with Communists are il- 
legal, cannot Communists themselves violate them with impunity? 


The United States Supreme Court is reviewing the Walker-Cutter 
case and is expected to render a decision during 1956. The CIO took 
the unusual step of filing an amicus brief on behalf of Mrs. Walker. 


A number of private businesses have set up their own informal 
security systems by engaging American Business Consultants, owners 
of the notorious Counterattack, to provide inside information on “sub- 
versive” employees. Business Consultants charges a minimum fee of 
$5,000 a year for this service. Sometimes Counterattack runs a sen- 
sational story about how the Communists have infiltrated a certain 
company. Then Business Consultants follows this up with an offer 
to sell “protection service” to the firm, which, rather than risk 
another smear article, hires the Consultants. 

An unusual case, in which a top business executive instead of a 
rank-and-file employee lost his job, was that of Henry Willcox, profes- 
sional engineer and president of the Willcox Construction Company 
of New York City. Mr. Willcox had founded the firm in 1921 and 
had provided most of its initial capital. In 1952, he took a two 
months’ trip to Communist China with his wife. Promptly cracking 
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down on this exercise of the right to travel, the State Department 
announced that the Willcoxes would be severely dealt with, and 
seized their passports when they returned to New York. 

Before Mr. Willcox got back to America, however, his friends 
and associates in the Construction Company had voted him out of 
office and out of the corporation, without his knowledge and without 
giving him any opportunity to be heard. They later explained to 
him that after FBI agents had visited them, and unfavorable com- 
ments had appeared in the press about his trip, they decided that 
the firm could not survive unless he was retired. Specifically, a 
$6,000,000 contract with the New York City Housing Authority, on 
which the firm was low bidder, had been “unaccountably” held up— 
only to be duly awarded as soon as Willcox was out. 

Another case deserving of special note centered around the far- 
fetched action of the Washington, D.C., Police Department in re- 
fusing to renew the license of William Shonick, a second-hand piano 
dealer. Mr. Shonick had earlier been purged as a music teacher from 
a Maryland high school on loyalty grounds. In 1954, the police 
claimed that because Shonick had attended meetings of two organiza- 
tions rated as subversive by the Attorney General, and because he 
had invoked the Fifth Amendment before a Congressional committee, 
his character was such as to make him unfit to sell pianos. Shonick 
took his case to the Board of Appeals and Reviews of the District of 
Columbia Department of Licenses and won a favorable recommen- 
dation from the Hearing Examiner. This is a good omen for civil 
liberties, since many American municipalities require special licenses 
for the practice of a wide range of occupations and professions. 


Among the professional people particularly subject to witch- 
hunt pressures have been lawyers. Throughout the United States, 
competent attorneys hesitate to take on the defense of Communists 
or other radicals because they fear the loss of other clients and a 
reaction against their business in general. I know several lawyers 
who have wanted to step into left-wing cases as a matter of principle, 
but whose partners vetoed the idea on the grounds that it would 
handicap or even ruin the firm, 


In 1950, after the tumultuous trial of the first eleven Commu- 
nists under the Smith Act, the presiding judge, Harold R. Medina, 
found all five of the defense counsel guilty of contempt of court, and 
took the unusual course of sentencing them to jail for terms ranging 
from three to five months. The five attorneys served their sentences, 
but had great difficulty in resuming their law practices afterwards, 
in the face of efforts by state authorities to disbar them temporarily 
or permanently. 


Not unnaturally the drive to oust “controversial” persons from 
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jobs has extended to the sphere of religion, where there exists a long 
tradition of political and social dissent stemming from the militant 
preaching of the ancient Hebrew prophets and the ethics taught by 
Jesus in the New Testament. In 1953, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, under the chairmanship of Representative Velde, 
started an investigation of Communists in the churches, but gave it 
up because of the extremely adverse public reaction. 


In 1955, a sizable group—more than fifty—of religious dissenters 
belonging to a fundamentalist Protestant sect called the Church of 
God of the Union Assembly, were promptly fired when they disclosed 
the identity of their religion on a questionnaire their employers had 
demanded they fill out. This happened in Dalton, Georgia. An un- 
usual part of Church of God doctrine is that workers should all join 
trade unions. The CIO has taken these cases of discharge for re- 
ligious affiliation to the National Labor Relations Board. 


The cases summarized here are only a handful; but we can state 
that today, to a degree unique in the history of the United States, 
those who uphold unpopular opinions are being penalized by the 
loss of their jobs and the possibility of being unable to earn a living. 
For many, the iniquitous principle of “Conform or Lose Your Job” 
may come to mean “Conform or Starve.” Unfortunately, although 
dismissing a person for political reasons clearly violates the spirit of 
the Bill of Rights, that document affords legal protection in a rela- 
tively small proportion of cases. 


The practice of dismissal for dissent has gone far beyond indus- 
tries producing for the country’s defense, to businesses and professions 
that have no relation to national security; it has extended from the 
firing of Communists to the ousting of liberals, progressives, New 
Dealers, and civil libertarians who uphold their constitutional rights. 
There is literally no field of employment which is exempt from this 
drive against freedom to work. And the evil effects cannot be evalu- 
ated merely by the totals of those unfairly dismissed. For the whole 
working population is to some extent disturbed or intimidated by 
hearing about and reading about the well-publicized discharges which 
take place or are threatened. If dismissal for dissent becomes an es- 
tablished pattern in this country, minority voices will be more effec- 
tively silenced than ever before. 





It is time that we see this doctrine of guilt by association for 
what it is: not a useful device for detecting subversion, but a device 
for subverting our constitutional principles and practices, for de- 
stroying our constitutional guarantees, and for corrupting our faith 
in ourselves and in our fellow men. 


—Henry Steele Commager, Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent 
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BY ARTHUR K. DAVIS 


Part 1 


Revolutions bring profound changes in a social order. One of 
their secondary effects is to stimulate new perspectives on the history 
of the revolutionary society. 

The triumphant emergence of new powers and of revolutionary 
socialism in Asia has already rendered obsolete the traditionally big- 
oted Western view of world history. Spacewise, this view encom- 
passes little more than the end of the European peninsula plus North 
America, with a few vaguely conceived hinterlands like Asia, Africa, 
South America, and Eastern Europe in the background. Chronological- 
ly, it is usually divided into three periods: Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern. Despite its present unreality, this scheme still controls the 
teaching of history in American schools and colleges. 

Yet most of the human race has always lived in Asia. India, the 
Near East, and China all achieved urban civilization several centuries 
before Western Europe did. The West’s supremacy over the rest of 
the world is a recent development of the last three hundred years. 
Moreover it is a transitory phenomenon. That the Western-led and 
capitalist phase of modern industrial civilization is rapidly giving way 
to an Eastern-led and socialist phase seems clear, now that China 
has turned to socialism and has re-emerged as a great power. 

Few Westerners realize that major-power status was China’s 
normal place in history for 2000 years. Most of us would be astonished 
to learn that during the greater part of recorded history the main 
flow of scientific and technological discoveries has been from China 
to the West. As late as three centuries ago, China’s productive tech- 
nology was still superior to that of England. 

In the nineteenth century, however, the many-sided impact -of 
European capitalist industrialism combined with China’s internal 
decay to crumble her agrarian and handicraft economy. An agonizing 
century and a quarter of civil strife and foreign exploitation fol- 
lowed. From this abnormal period, the West acquired its stereotype 
of China as a backward nation of heathen coolies. 

The restabilization of China required the regaining of economic 
and political independence and the establishment of socialist in- 
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dustrialism. The West’s Kuomintang collaborators having been ex- 
pelled and the Communist regime consolidated, China has her five- 
generation crisis well in hand. 


Happily, some glimmer of these truths has willy-nilly begun to 
penetrate Western consciousness, not only in ruling circles (so rudely 
disillusioned and drubbed in Asia during the past decade) but 
also in learned circles. History, of course, is made primarily by great 
social processes, not by books about them. The West’s learning the 
facts of life about Asia doubtless owes more to the shocks of political 
and military defeats than to explanatory treatises. But books can help. 
We don’t always have to learn by banging our heads against stone 
walls. 

The recent publication of two scholarly works about China is a 
significant step toward a new Western perspective on Chinese his- 
tory. The first is Joseph Needham’s Science and Civilization in China, 
Volume 1 (Cambridge University Press, 1954, 52s. 6d.). The second 
is Thomas T. Meadows’ The Chinese and their Rebellions, originally 
published in 1856 (London and Bombay) and lately reprinted by 
Academic Reprints (Stanford, n.p., $11). We should also mention 
the Australian C. P. Fitzgerald’s Chinese Revolution (New York, 
1952), perhaps the best analytical volume on its subject in English. 
Among the few good journalistic reports on contemporary China, 
our preference is for Anna Louise Strong’s stirring The Chinese 
Conquer China (New York, 1949). We shall return to Needham 
and Meadows later. 


Our aim in these papers is to help crystallize a new Western 
perspective on China, one that avoids capitalism’s past parochialism 
and its present hostility. The recent victory of Chinese socialism is 
surely to this generation what the triumph of Russian socialism was 
to the last: the pivotal event of the age. To understand the China 
of today, we need to know something about its antecedents, especial- 
ly the Feudal Bureaucratic Empire which existed more than 2000 
years till the mid-19th century, and the Foreign Imperialist Inter- 
regnum extending roughly from the 1840s to the 1940s. 


The Span of Chinese Civilization 


We may. divide the span of human society in China into five 
broad stages: 

(1) Neolithic prehistory, including several cultures scattered 
about China, and lasting perhaps until the middle of the second 
millennium sB.c. Being relatively isolated and existing in different 
locales, these neolithic communities varied considerably, but in general 
they seem to have been characterized by such typical neolithic traits 
as stationary or nomadic agriculture and domesticated animals, pot- 
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tery manufacture, weaving, housebuilding, and the beginnings of 
trade, population growth, and war. 

(2) The Bronze or Shang Age, a five-century development in 
North China showing feudal trends and forming a cultural bridge 
from stage (1) to stage (3). 

(3) Regional Feudalism or the Warring Feudal States, some- 
times called the Chou Era (10th—3rd centuries B.c.), during which 
an intensive agrarian economy, segmented into self-sufficient dis- 
tricts and ruled by hereditary military nobles, began to spread from 
the northwest loess hills to the great river valleys. 

(4) Imperial Feudalism or the Feudal Bureaucratic Empire 
(3rd century 8.c.—19th century a.p.), wherein the same intensive 
agrarian economy was developed from a regional to an inter-regional 
basis, a confederation of walled-town-and-rural-hinterland units loose- 
ly linked in stable periods by an imperial dynasty and its bureaucratic 
staff of mandarin civil servants, but falling apart into its regional 
and district components in unstable times. 

(5) Socialist Industrialism and centrally planned economy, a 
great new historical epoch just now opening. 

In Regional Feudalism, the state of the productive arts was 
such as to support a society of no more than local extent—a river 
valley or a natural basin. The ruling class consisted mainly of soldier 
landowners. In Imperial Feudalism, the organization of production 
developed sufficiently to make a degree of inter-regional exploita- 
tion more profitable than purely regional production—given condi- 
tions of relative social stability. The social organization of production 
remained basically feudal, but the larger scale of exploitation re- 
quired an elite corps of literate administrative officials instead of 
military leaders. Hence in imperial times the ruling class came to 
consist of scholar landowners. 

Imperial Feudalism, compared to Regional Feudalism, entailed 
a somewhat greater development of economic specialization, such as 
commerce and handicrafts, and hence of urbanism. It also involved a 
slow advance in the productive arts and sciences, and a trend—often 
reversed—toward geographic expansion of the Chinese realm. The 
Han Dynasty at the beginning of the imperial era ruled only a por- 
tion of the area owing suzerainty to the Ching Dynasty at the end. 

Although China’s two feudal epochs deserve to be distinguished 
from each other, it is important not to overemphasize their differ- 
ences, as such Western writers as Wittfogel, Max Weber, and, to a 
lesser extent, Owen Lattimore have tended to do. Their picture of 
Imperial China as a society rather highly centralized and bureau- 
cratized by the influence of the great public water works is a partial 
distortion. Actually, the pre-industrial economy never freed itself 
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from the limitations of local self-sufficiency, even in the prosperous 
times of national unity and dynastic stability. Nor did the class 
system ever deviate notably from its basically feudal character of 
landlord domination of peasant and craftsman. Loose integrations 
of villages constituted a walled-town district; similar confederations 
of districts comprised the region; and of the regions, the nation. In 
times of strife, village and town and region alike necessarily fell back 
on increased self-sufficiency, and the central power virtually disap- 
peared, sometimes for centuries. Mao Tse-tung, writing of the con- 
trasts between present-day China and pre-industrial China, char- 
acterizes the latter as essentially feudal for the 3000 years prior to 
the mid-19th century. That he makes no distinction between Regional 
and Imperial Feudalism in contrasting feudal with post-feudal China 
is in itself significant (Selected Works, International Publishers, New 
York, Vol. III, pp. 72-101). 


Further study of Chinese and other feudalisms should greatly 
increase our knowledge of the laws of social evolution. Indeed, the 
new perspectives on social change entailed by the Chinese Revolu- 
tion, shattering, as it does, many of our outworn and imprisoning 
Western preconceptions of social life, should prove to be among the 
great landmarks of contemporary social science. 


As we look back over the five stages of Chinese civilization we 
have somewhat arbitrarily marked off, we may observe that kinship 
groups (like family and clan) become less prominent, while special- 
ized occupational and economic roles become more important. This 
is just another way of expressing the long-run trend toward economic 
centralization. As Engels wrote in 1884: 


The social organization under which the people of a par- 
ticular historical epoch and a particular country live is deter- 
mined by . . . the development of labor and of the family. The 
lower the development of labor and the more limited the 
amount of its products and the wealth of the society, the more 
the social order is found to be dominated by kinship groups. . . . 
As the productivity of labor develops, and with it private prop- 
erty, differences of wealth . . . and hence the basis of class 
antagonisms . . . the old society founded on kinship groups is 
broken up; in its place appears a new society, with its control 
centered in the State. .. . (Origin of the Family, New York, 
1942, pp. 5-6.) 


To the five primary stages outlined above we should add transi- 
tion or interregnum periods. These may, perhaps arbitrarily, be 
divided into two types: those that fall between the primary stages, 
and those that occur within them. Both are periods of social up- 
heaval. The former we may appropriately call revolutions, because 
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the social order emerging after the conflict differs substantially from 
that which existed before. The latter we shall call rebellions, since 
the reconstructed order that grew out of the period of disorder was 
a variation of the same basic type existing before the interregnum. 
For this distinction, we are indebted to T. T. Meadows. 

The Feudal Bureaucratic Empire had a well-defined cycle of 
relative stability and collapse. Even during its comparatively stable 
periods, local peasant uprisings were not uncommon. But especially 
between the powerful dynasties there intervened long stretches of 
civil strife and partition. “The gigantic scale of such peasant up- 
risings and peasant wars in Chinese history is without parallel in the 
world.” (Mao Tse-tung, ibid., p. 76.) Yet until the 19th century 
it was fundamentally the same feudal type of society that was al- 
ways reconstructed, with some adjustment to changed conditions and 
with a new dynasty in control. Reform and several generations of 
uneasy stability would follow, and then another phase of decline. 
These interregna are examples of rebellions. 


But the interregna before and after the Feudal Bureaucratic 
E.npire marked off Regional from Imperial Feudalism, and Im- 
perial Feudalism from Socialism. Since they demarcate different so- 
cial systems, we may view them as genuine social revolutions. We 
shall call the last revolutionary interim (1840s-1940s) the “Foreign 
Imperialist Interregnum.” More on this later. 


Considered as a living and effectively functioning social system, 
the type of society which had prevailed in China for 2000 years ended 
in the mid-19th century. The domestic cycle of dynastic and internal 
decline coincided with European capitalist expansion, and was ac- 
centuated by it, especially after the 18th century. A crescendo of 
regional uprisings and famines culminated in the Taiping holocaust, 
1850-1865. The relative importance of foreign and domestic causes 
of this debacle is not clear, not does it greatly matter. Mao Tse-tung 
holds that Chinese feudalism was slowly developing a market econ- 
omy which would in time have brought forth an indigenous capital- 
ism, and that the intrusion of foreign capitalism merely speeded up 
this process (ibid, p. 77). Certainly, the pulverizing impact of an 
aggressive and technologically superior industrial society made forever 
impossible the hitherto “normal” restoration of the feudal bureauc- 
racy. Of course, important elements of that social order survived for 
another century, but only as subordinate parts of what Mao calls a 
“semi-colonial and semi-feudal society” (pp. 76-82). Unable to stand 
on its own feet after the Taiping appeared, the feudal ruling class of 
scholar gentry, in return for preserving a portion of their old privileges, 
sold out the rest to foreign (and later domestic) capitalist interests. 
The tension between feudalism and capitalism (foreign and domestic) , 
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though great, was usually less than that between feudal landlord and 
rebellious peasant. But however the feudal elements contrived to 
stave off the final reckoning, their contingent and partial survival 
after the 1850s cannot be considered as simply the same old feudal- 
ism. The moribund Manchu Dynasty, for instance, was rescued from 
the Taiping revolution by the Western powers, after they had ex- 
torted from it all sorts of political and economic concessions. As their 
exploitive tool, it nominally reigned until 1911. 

Like most such summaries, our system of stages and interregna 
is oversimplified. Historical eras, even revolutionary ones, merge into 
each other. This must be understood of all our chronological di- 
visions. For example, there were feudal elements in Chinese society 
both before and after the “feudal age,” but they were unqualifiedly 
dominant only during that period. Another example: the impact of 
the industrial revolution,* most of which lies ahead, started with the 
advent of European maritime traders in the 17th century. It became 
a decisive force, via foreign imperialism, in the 19th century. But 
only today, domesticated in an unfolding socialist society, has the 
industrial revolution become a central feature of a major new his- 
torical era. 


Having glanced at the general span of Chinese civilization, we 
now turn to the last two phases, the Feudal Bureaucratic Era and 
the Foreign Imperialist Interregnum, which are the important ante- 
cedents of contemporary China. To take a comprehensive and dynamic 
approach, let us consider the Imperial Feudal Era as thesis, the 
Foreign Imperialist Interregnum as antithesis, and the merging so- 
cialist order as synthesis. This dialectical frame of reference high- 
lights the organic emergence of the present from the past. It helps 
us to set off the main phases of a society’s history without sacrificing 
its continuity. It brings out both conflict and integration. It impels us 
to look at history in the long run as a process of change and to fit 
into that dynamic context the often extensive periods of relative 
stability. But we must remember that this three-phase scheme is 
simply an aid to understanding, a point of view, not a set of sub- 
stantive concepts with fixed historical content. Any given period may 
be viewed in terms of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis—with the con- 
tent depending on the problem in hand. 


Thesis: The Feudal Bureaucratic Empire (3rd C. B.C, — 19th C. A.D.) 
The intensive agricultural economy that characterized this era 


originated in the loess (wind-blown soil) region of northwest China. 


* Defined, not merely as technological inventions, but as a broad social 
transformation attending the introduction of a machine economy, and 
affecting all aspects of life. 
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The key to its successful expansion was the control of water and man- 
power. For the great rivers of China pour from the central Asian 
highlands onto fertile lowlands, where they dump their heavy silt 
loads long before reaching the sea. The resulting instability of water 
courses prevented extensive human settlement without a vast system 
of flood control and irrigation works. That problem was solved by the 
development, over many centuries and with many setbacks, of a state 
apparatus responsible for building public works, administering man- 
power and taxes, keeping records, and so on. 


In the loess hills, single families or villages could manage the 
small-scale beginnings of irrigation techniques. Eventually the greater 
returns accruing from more intensive farming led to regional feudal 
kingdoms. For the same reason, the feudal empire ultimately sup- 
planted regional feudalism. The colossal river systems could be 
harnessed more profitably by an imperial confederation than by 
provincial feudal units. 


Wealth and power in feudal China ultimately depended on con- 
trol o: s:ain and manpower, chiefly in the form of rents, taxes, and 
labor levies. The economic and political demand for a dense and 
docile population was expressed and reinforced by the Confucian 
ideology of filial piety and prolific families. Families and villages 
rather than individuals were the basic social units. Most peasants 
lived in compact villages, outside of which lay their small and 
scattered patches of tillage. Wherever the land was fertile, the 
Chinese countryside was typically segmented into fairly self-sufficient 
and heavily populated districts, each consisting of a walled town and 
the surrounding villages within a score or two score miles. 

If we overlook subdivisions and fringe groups, we find three 
main social classes: peasantry, artisans, and gentry. Peasants and 
artisans were the producers; many owned their tiny plots of land. 
The gentry were landlords, usually on a small scale, for China had 
few large estates. Sometimes they were also officials and merchants. 
The peasants were villagers, living in one-family households. The 
gentry were town dwellers residing in the “Great Houses”—joint 
households with parents, married sons, and servants under one’ roof 
and patriarchal authority but in separate apartments. Artisans were 
sometimes villagers, but more commonly townsmen, where they were 
often organized in kinship-oriented gilds. 

Now, the munificent gentry style of life could not long be main- 
tained by landed wealth alone, because of the large proportion of 
idle household members and because of the tendency to divide the 
land among all the sons. In contrast to feudal Europe, primogeniture 
and entailed estates were absent from China, where free trade in 
land was general. Hence gentry families were under chronic pressure 
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to acquire additional income, either mercantile or official, to supple- 
ment their rents. Placing a son or a relative in the mandarin bureauc- 
racy was the best solution. It enabled a family to tap systematically 
the various public taxes and levies—the prime available source of 
wealth, next to rent, in pre-industrial China. For the mandarins 
farmed the taxes. They collected as much as custom and local 
imposts permitted, but they passed on to the imperial treasury only 
the legally fixed minimum. 

Mandarins were civil officials appointed by the emperor and 
stationed in the cities and towns to administer the local engineering, 
police, fiscal, and other public functions. Admission to this bureau- 
cratic elite depended on passing a series of examinations in the 
Confucian classics. Nominally these tests were open to all comers. 
But because education was largely private and because mastery of the 
purposely intricate Chinese script required years of leisure, the gentry 
cornered the plums. Hence the gentry and the scholars constituted 
one class, the scholar gentry, feudal China’s ruling elite. 

While most peasant families lived close to a subsistence minimum, 
the economy as a whole produced a surplus under normal conditions. 
It was this surplus, appropriated by the gentry in the form of rent 
and taxes, which made possible China’s great public works, her central 
governing apparatus, her class system, the centuries of cultural achieve- 
ment, and a degree of urbanization, modest perhaps by contemporary 
Western standards, but unequaled by pre-industrial societies. 


We can now understand the cycle of rebellions which was in- 
digenous to China. The gentry’s role as landlord conflicted with its 
role as tax-collector. The more rent, the less taxes. When the gentry 
diverted too much of the national surplus to their private interests, 
the indispensable public works were neglected. The economy suffered, 
floods and famines fanned mass discontent, and in extreme cases 
general rebellions broke out. The nation fell apart into its regional 
components. After a long period of civil strife, a strong man arose 
to clean house and reunify the country under a new dynasty. 


To domestic competition for the economic surplus was added 
the pressure of the northwest frontier for trade, subsidies, and re- 
sources for defense or offense. A symbiotic relationship prevailed be- 
tween China and the nomadic steppe society of Mongolia and western 
Manchuria, ably analyzed in Owen Lattimore’s classic Inner Asian 
Frontiers of China (New York, 1940). The two societies competed 
for control of the trade naturally developing between complementary 
economies, and for control of the border zone along the Great Wall 
between them. Neither could permanently master the other, however, 
without becoming like the other. Invasions by either were little more 
than plundering raids. If the nomads tried to stay in China, for in- 
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stance, they had perforce to adopt Chinese social organization, since 
the Chinese realm—given its geography and the existing pre-industrial 
level of the productive arts—could be profitably exploited in no other 
way. Hence the proverbial saying, valid for pre-industrial times, that 
“China swallows her conquerors.” 


Only when imperial China was efficiently administered could 
she produce enough wealth to meet the demands of both the central 
realm and the northwest periphery. The drain of the frontier on 
Chinese resources reinforced the more basic domestic pressures 
toward extreme social atomization inherent in feudal China, where 
the fundamental tension was that between landlord and peasant. 
These centrifugal tendencies were clearly evident during the various 
interregna. 


Imperial China went through several periods of decline and 
restoration. That the same basic type of society, with variations, was 
always rebuilt must not obscure the reality of social change, however 
slow. There were at least five stretches of relative stability: the Han 
dynasty (202 B.c.-220 a.v.), the Tang dynasty (618-907), the Sung 
dynasty (960-1280), the Ming dynasty (1366-1644), and the Sini- 
fied Manchu or Ching regime (effective span c.1660-c.1850). The 
framework of the imperial feudal confederation was first constructed 
by the Han in north and central China. Later times saw the Chinese 
realm extended far southward. The civil service examination system 
was mainly a Tang accomplishment. So was the development of 
printing, although further important contributions to printing came 
during the Sung. The crucially important Grand Canal, linking the 
lower Yangtze and Yellow rivers, was completed around 600 a.p. 
Great scientific and engineering advances, including the invention 
of gunpowder and the magnetic compass, were made in the Sung 
age. In that same period, the Confucian ideology, originally a product 
of the revolutionary transition from feudalism to the empire, was 
considerably refined. Imperial China was definitely not a static social 
order. 


We must not limit our attention to economic, political, and class 
aspects of Chinese society, basic as those are. All phases of social life 
are more or less interrelated. Perhaps nowhere is this more evident 
than in Chinese history, the longest known span of social evolution. 
The appearance of an important book on the contributions of pre- 
industrial China to science is therefore timely. Let us consider it 
briefly before we take up the foreign imperialist interregnum. 


Science and Civilization in China 


Professor Needham’s book of this title is the first of a seven- 
volume work which has been called with considerable justification 
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the West’s most significant contribution to Sinology. It covers mainly 
the feudal and imperial eras. 

An eminent biochemist and historian of science, Needham is 
one of several first-rank British scholars who have shown a humanist 
awareness of progressive world movements, and who have not feared 
to use Marxist ideas where relevant to their special fields. Unfortunate- 
ly for American scholarship, this group has almost no counterpart 
in America, except beyond the academic pale. 

This does not mean that Needham’s work is Marxist. But it takes 
account of the social environment of Chinese science and its evolu- 
tionary development. This contrasts sharply with the current em- 
phasis on ideal factors and static approaches in American social 
studies. Indeed, Needham’s notable work probably could not have 
been written in the United States today, partly because of the inner 
bent of American social science, but even more because of the dom- 
inant institutional and class pressures against social change. 


Needham’s first volume emphasizes three premises: a dynamic 
framework, the close relation between history and geography, and 
the mutual interdependence of economy, art, science, and religion. 
There are impressive summaries of Chinese history, foreign contacts, 
and geography. The geographic description is perhaps too detailed to 
be as revealing as the one in Fitzgerald’s Chinese Revolution. Later 
volumes will deal with the history of physics, mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, and their related technologies. The philosophies of China are 
to be analyzed in terms of their social contexts in Volumes 2 and 7. 
This is as it should be. Social theory has little meaning apart from 
its institutional setting. All in all, few other recent works are as 
significant for so many different fields of learning. 


It is equally valuable as a contribution to international under- 
standing. Its illumination of pre-industrial Chinese civilization will 
help to clear away obsolete Western stereotypes about China. To 
realize its potential impact, however, an inexpensive one-volume 
abridgement in simple language should be made available. A seven- 
volume work, averaging $8 a volume and including innumerable 
footnotes in both English and Chinese, is not very likely to have a 
mass appeal. 


We can perhaps best convey the humanist spirit of Needham’s 
work by citing his preface, page 9: 


For better or worse, the world is one. The citizen of the 
world has to live with his fellow-citizens. . . . He can only give 
them the understanding which they deserve if he knows the 
achievements and precursors of their culture as well as of his 
own. We are living at the dawn of a new universalism, which, 
if humanity survives the dangers attendant on control by ir- 
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responsible men of sources of power hitherto unimaginable, 
will unite the working people of all races in a community both 
catholic and cooperative. . . . Are not Europeans, viewing the 
effects of science, tempted too often to say to themselves that 
this began in Europe with Galileo and Vesalius, and to conclude 
that Wisdom was born with us? A salutary correction of perspec- 
tive is necessary. There was a Chinese contribution to man’s 
understanding of Nature, and his control over it, and it was a 
great one. .. . Their achievements should be mutually recognized 
and freely celebrated with the joined hands of universal brother- 
hood. 


(To be continued) 





Regardless of whether men strive to overthrow domination from 
without or outworn feudalism from within, their determination is to 
achieve new dignity and status as human beings and to banish the 
physical poverty that has so long condemned them to misery. They 
deserve the support of every democratic society, and they would re- 
ceive the support of this country if it were freed from its preoccupa- 
tion with defense and the military power struggle. 

—American Friends Service Committee, Speak Truth To Power. 





The good king, the chivalrous baron, the Christian slaveholder, 
the merciful master, the philanthropic monopolist—the few we have 
had—have been charming; but they cost too much. 


—Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1890 





PAUL REVERE RIDES AGAIN 


The South stands at Armageddon. The battle is joined. We can- 
not make the slightest concession to the enemy in this dark and la- 
mentable hour of struggle... . One break in the dike and the relent- 
less seas will rush in and destroy us. We are in this fight 100 percent, 
not 98 percent, nor 75 percent, not 64 percent—but a full 100 percent. 

—From Governor Marvin Griffin’s request to Regents of Georgia 

Tech to cancel Sugar Bowl game against the University of 
Pittsburgh because of the presence of one Negro player on 
the Pittsburgh team. 
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BY FIG LEAF 


Fig Leaf is a magazine published by the students of McGill University, 
Montreal. The invention described below was first unveiled to the world 
in Fig Leaf’s November, 1955, issue: it may fairly be said to mark the for- 
ward march of automation into the hitherto impregnable field of journalism. 
—Tue Epirors 


The most challenging game in current journalism is Integrating 
the Russian Picture. The combined pressure of appearing omniscient 
and meeting a deadline makes it difficult to create a satisfactory piece 
of what must be imaginative fiction. To ease the strain the Porteous 
Patented System of Prepared Scoops offers the following standardized 
story. The harassed reporter has only to pick the appropriate alter- 
natives: 


News from Moscow of the latest (resignation, execution, purge, 
revolution) only confirms the impression of the experts. As far back 
as (last June, last year, 1917) it was apparent to those keeping a 
close watch on the situation in (agriculture, satellites, radio, com- 
modities) that the present set-up could not survive unaltered. The 
latest move must be interpreted as a clean victory for (the Army, 
the Party, the Secret Police) over the (Army, Party, Secret Police) 
and perhaps the (Army, Party, Secret Police). While the new man is 
obviously (a stooge, an éminence grise, an enfant terrible) a close 
watch should be kept on (the Army, the Party, the Secret Police). 
We must remember that in (the last purge, the last purge but one, 
1917) many of (Stalin’s, Lenin’s, Marx’s) trusted henchmen were 
(promoted, vindicated, eliminated). We can look forward confidently 
to further shake-ups in (the Kremlin, the Satellites, Argentina) anda 
definite shift in foreign policy towards (an appearance of weakness, 
an appearance of toughness, an appearance of slatslitz). 





While the most powerful feeling in the United States is hatred 
of the Russian totalitarian system, the most powerful process in the 
United States is its imitation. 

—American Friends Service Committee, Speak Truth To Power. 
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HEYWOOD BROUN-— 
RADICAL JOURNALIST 


BY HARVEY GOLDBERG 


Part 2 


The depression of the thirties took the hide off a nation, battered 
its faith, destroyed its hope. If ever the time was right for a significant 
redistribution of power, it was now. And no one eclipsed Broun in 
writing and working for that genuine reconstruction. The Broun of 
the thirties was dead serious, even more acute, somewhat less genial: 
“This is no time for jokes. And I was never very good at them any- 
how. I don’t pretend to be a profound economist or commentator. 
But good or bad, the very best that I can do is to urge upon readers 
that cooperation which is necessary to salvation. And if this proves 
to be boresome, all I can say is that I know nothing more tiresome 
to a man or woman than to want a job and have none.”’*? It was the 
time when he did what few writers have ever done; he erased all 
lines between thought and action. What he wrote about, he tried to 
do; what he tried to do, he wrote about. The journalist as radical 
and the man as radical were merged. 


Readers of the New York Times learned on the morning of 
August 4, 1930, that “Heywood Broun, newspaper columnist, will be 
the Socialist candidate for Representative in the 17th Congressional 
District against Representative Ruth Pratt, Republican, and City 
Magistrate Louis Brodsky.” Officially, Broun had joined the Socialist 
Party in May of that year, although he had himself indicated a far 
greater antiquity for his socialist sympathies in a rare bit of humor 
he penned some years later. At Harvard, he explained, he had taken 
a course in economic theories from the arch-conservative Thomas 
Nixon Carver. The Professor had outlined the theories of the radi- 
cals in the fall term, and proposed to demolish them in the spring. 
But the Boston Red Sox commanded Broun’s attention in the spring, 
and he never heard the answers to the radicals: “Tris Speaker was 
batting .348 and Carver wasn’t hitting the size of his hat... . I 
went out into the world the fervent follower of all things red, in- 
cluding the Boston Red Sox.’’** 


In his campaign for Congress, he made an earnest plea for so- 
cialism to solve the horrible catastrophe of the depression. “I am 
appealing for votes,” he proclaimed, “‘to all people who feel that dras- 
tic remedies must be adopted to relieve the unemployment situation. 
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This is a silk stocking district, I am told, but there is plenty of rayon 
still in it. After all, it is only one block from the big crowds milling 
around the unemployment agencies on Sixth Avenue to the big houses 
and hotels of Fifth.”** The election went finally to the Republican 
incumbent, but only after a remarkable campaign by Broun, during 
which he suffered arrest for picketing in a dressmakers’ strike and 
was banned from speaking at Hunter College. From the experience, 
he only strengthened his urge to participate. 


Among his own kind of men, Broun left his tallest monument 
of radical action. It was the American Newspaper Guild, a trade 
union for the working press, which Broun headed and guided in the 
crucial years of its history. The need for an organization of newspaper- 
men was drastic. Veteran reporters with twenty years of experience 
were averaging $38 a week in 1933. Child labor and long hours were 
likewise characteristic of the atrocious working conditions.®° The anti- 
labor policies of reactionary publishers had gone long unchallenged, 
aided in large measure by the unfortunate myth that newspapermen, 
as professionals, were above the workers. By 1933, however, three 
years of depression had erased this prejudice, and the organizational 
spur produced by NRA yielded spontaneous unionization among 
journalists in several major cities. The New York Guild was founded 
in September, 1933, and the following December, in Washington, the 
American Newspaper Guild was launched—with Heywood Broun 
as President. 

Unions are not formed by decree alone. The organization of the 
Guild, momentous in itself, prefaced a ferocious struggle by the news- 
papermen against their employers, organized since 1887 in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association “to protect newspaper pub- 
lishers against labor.” Employers declared war on men who dared to 
join the Guild, and a series of crucial strikes resulted. Broun was 
omnipresent among his men, exhorting them to courage, stating their 
case in public, joining their picket lines, and formulating their de- 
mands. In the Newark Ledger strike, which raged violently for four 
months in 1934, the right of unionization was at last recognized. In 
the Wisconsin News strike in Milwaukee in 1936, the empire of 
Hearst was successfully invaded for the first time. Broun was on that 
picket line and arrested for it. Late in the same year, a great strike 
against Hearst’s Post Intelligencer in Seattle cracked the West Coast 
for the Guild, and brought agreements with the major San Francisco 
papers. “By the middle of 1937 membership had risen to 11,000. 
Seventy-eight newspapers had signed contracts recognizing the Guild, 
including the New York Daily News with the largest circulation of 
any newspaper in America,”** 


Broun’s vision as a labor leader, however, extended far beyond 
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the newspaper industry alone or labor questions in the strictest sense. 
Fighting without exception for the cause of beleaguered workers, he 
exposed the wild power of the “haves” and the endless misery of the 
“have-nots.” With all his energy, for example, he supported the great 
West Coast waterfront strike, led by Harry Bridges in 1934. When 
the strikers were brutally assaulted in defense of “life and property,” 
Broun, viewing a naked class society, asked bluntly: “Just which lives 
and whose property are the police and the soldiers supposed to pro- 
tect?”’5* But as important as unions are, they were for him the start, 
not the end, of a better society, the instrument for replanting the 
roots of society. As head of the Guild, Broun hurled its weight behind 
the broadest possible program of progressive legislation and against 
the terrible growth of fascism. Finally, in June, 1937, at the fourth 
annual convention of the Guild, he led his men enthusiastically into 
the CIO, then the most militant and creative labor organization of 
the century. 


VII 


In the last six years of Broun’s career, editors trimmed the length 
of his column, while he expanded the breadth of his vision. Un- 
tutored in the buoyant economic effects of great military expendi- 
tures, Broun frankly saw the end of capitalism in the massive depres- 
sion. But however wrong in that prediction, he was unerring in his 
view that “no sane person can possibly believe that industry in Amer- 
ica will ever be carried on in precisely the same forms which obtained 
in 1929,” 


In the crucial years of depression, Broun was convinced that the 
time was ripe for a broad socialist movement. He called repeatedly 
for an economic order planned to achieve distributive justice: “Com- 
mon sense in any clime would seem to suggest some possible con- 
nection between the labor of making goods and the capacity of the 
current market to absorb them.”** In his search for this better eco- 
nomic order, he rejected sharply the romantic snare of those who 
preached small-scale, competitive capitalism: “The worker has noth- 
ing to gain from the small entrepreneur. A higher standard of living 
and shorter hours and a shorter working week can never come out 
of the cut-throat competition of little fellows struggling one against 
the other.”** The answer for the better life assuredly lay with the 
great productive capacity of modern industry. 

Just as Broun had found an economic organization to solve 
labor problems, so he sought a political organization to effect social 
change. It is perhaps the essential tragedy of the history of modern 
American radicalism that no organization emerged to absorb the 
great leadership of men like Broun. The Socialist Party, marked by 
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“a slothfulness, almost a timidity,” he rejected as an instrument of 
change. In fact, about to be expelled in April, 1933, for sharing the 
lecture platform with Communists on behalf of Tom Mooney and 
the Scottsboro boys, Broun blasted the inaction of the Socialist Party 
imposed by its anti-Communist intransigence. And he added, in the 
simplest terms, the philosophy of the popular front: “I don’t expect 
the Communists to love me, and I’m not going to love them. I hope 
from time to time to say many things about them, and I expect the 
same in return. . . . But I think it would be a fine idea not to fight 
until Mooney is free and the Scottsboro boys are acquitted.”* 


Despite the many accusations by witch hunters, Broun was far 
from joining forces with the Communists. They were active, to be 
sure, and often sincere. He would work with them for a just cause. 
But he could find no home inside a movement which had “deserted 
sound radical principles on many occasions for the sake of oppor- 
tunism.”*? What he sought was what has always been needed and 
perhaps naively hoped for—a major third party, a Labor Party, 
uniting in tolerance the forces of the Left. Disillusioned with Demo- 
cratic patchwork, he urged such a movement for 1936: “A Presi- 
dential field consisting of Roosevelt, Huey Long, and Hoover, or his 
equivalent ought to constitute a very pressing invitation for the for- 
mation of a labor party.”** For a passing moment his hopes were 
high for New York’s American Labor Party, at whose 1936 Conven- 
tion in the Hotel Astor he made the most stirring and radical speech. 
But hope vanished again and again for the broad front he envisioned: 
“As yet,” he said wearily, “these gentlemen have shown very little 
ability in getting together.”** He was left with the New Deal and 
with his assaults on the Right. 


Broun wavered in his attitude toward the New Deal, like a man 
who wanted to believe but found it hard. At the start, when every- 
thing was plastic, there seemed hope for radical progress. But when 
hope deferred became hope unfulfilled, Broun wrote bitterly: “The 
plain truth of the matter is that the movement which was once known 
as the Roosevelt revolution turns out to be a carrousel for kiddies. 
And in the big tent of NRA the patrons ride the horses and the 
zebras about the circuit. . . . Nobody need worry any more that 
Washington is. going left, Indeed, nobody need worry that the Wash- 
ington of today is going anywhere.”® But clear-eyed though he was 
about a movement which barely touched the concentration of wealth, 
Broun felt, nonetheless, a sympathy for Roosevelt. He praised him for 
the enemies he had made. And after hearing him at the 1936 Demo- 
cratic Convention, Broun even raised aloud the hope that FDR’s 
liberalism might serve to reshape the old party system: “In the days to 
come it may be used against me that I was deeply moved by Franklin 
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Roosevelt speaking to the many in Philadelphia. His limitations as 
a leader of labor are too obvious to need recapitulation. But here in 
a rough yet exact way was the nucleus of the great party of the 
people’s front.”** 


That nucleus never became a party, and Heywood was really 
on firmer ground when he blasted away the pretensions of reaction- 
aries, and laid bare a class society. For Herbert Hoover (whose weird 
contemporary status as an elder statesman would have rocked him 
with indignation) he reserved his greatest scorn. Summing up in a 
line a social philosophy in the service of the rich, Broun wrote: “Mr. 
Hoover undertook to put a guinea hen in every chafing dish.”*? He 
exposed in devastating thrusts the position of such varied pundits as 
Will Rogers, Henry Mencken, and Walter Lippmann, who were over- 
come with concern for Big Government while cherishing so warmly 
Big Business. With more than a little relish he punctured the “liberal” 
punditry of Lippmann: “If I may mix a metaphor a little, he is the 
sort of advocate who is quite apt to score a field goal for Harvard 
and a touchdown for Yale in one and the same play. But of course, 
he specializes in safeties. I have been watching the mind of Walter 
Lippmann for more than a quarter of a century, and my eyelids are 
a little weary.”®* 


Broun never gave up. The managers of the 42 newspapers which 
carried “It Seems to Me” may have complained, but he attacked 
without quarter and proposed anew. His tempo increased on two 
themes—the evils of the red hunt and the terrible dangers of fascism. 
Against the increasingly active witch-hunters Broun defended the 
essential Americanism of the radical tradition, made by a Bellamy 
or a Debs. When he addressed the public, he urged more, not less, 
radicalism to improve the democracy. Long wise to the fact that the 
“red scare” was a convenient pretext to snuff out social change, he 
fought it with might and main. And that fight was climaxed one 
day in August, 1939, when, dragged before the Dies Committee him- 
self, he denounced its purposes and called its notorious investigator, 
J. B. Matthews, a “skunk.” 


From the very first, Broun isolated the Nazi movement as one 
that substituted wild hatred for social renovation. He assaulted its 
anti-Semitism, pleaded with America to welcome its victims, and 
gave the lie especially to those who insisted upon Hitler’s sincerity. 
It was growing late, very late, and still there were men who praised 
fascism as the bulwark against Communism. In the midst of the 
Spanish War, Broun called to Franco to open his ears. In reality, 
he called to a public to open its eyes: “It has been said that you are 
a liberator who took the sword only because Spain was Red. It is 
redder now. Barcelona is drenched in the blood of men, women, and 
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subversive babies. Francisco Franco, Generalissimo, how do you sleep 
of nights?”’*®* 


VIII 

Broun probably anticipated great difficulties in days to come. 
When he reached his 51st birthday, however, a scant week before his 
death, he was closer to a radical faith, further from defeat and resig- 
nation than ever before: “At 51 I’m a better fighter than at 21.... 
Brotherhood is not just a Bible word. Out of comradeship can come 
and will come the happy life for all. The underdog can and will lick 
his weight in the wildcats of the world.”* 


Broun suffered from lack of a powerful political movement. He 
was victimized by the power of property on one side and narrow sec- 
tarianism on the other. But the roots of his position were too varied to 
die at once. His radicalism was very American in its belief in progress 
and passion for freedom; religious in its burning sense of brotherhood ; 
socialist in its clear view of class injustice. Heywood Broun gave his 
cause thirty years of great journalism. And in the end he gave it the 
creed of the fighter: “In order to amount to anything a man must 
learn how to shiver and shake and still keep coming in.”® 
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The true value of a human being is determined primarily by 
the measure and the sense in which he has attained liberation from 
the self. 


—Albert Einstein 
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WORLD EVENTS 
By Scott Nearing 








A Turbulent Month 


December, 1955, was a turbulent month. Civil strife raged in 
North Africa as Algerians and Moroccans attempted to win their in- 
dependence of imperial France. After truce talks had broken down 
over the refusal of the British to recognize the Malayan Communists, 
the British imperialists and the Malayan colonial rebels resumed 
their eight-year-old jungle war. Gunfire rattled and human beings 
bled and died in the bitter conflict between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors. Civil wars, cold and hot, continued in Cyprus, South Africa, 
and Kenya. Iran officially joined the Middle East (or Bagdad) 
Military Alliance, and by so doing forged the last link in a chain of 
encirclement stretching from the United States-equipped military 
bases in Turkey to the similarily equipped bases in Pakistan. The 
shooting wars in Kenya, North Africa, Malaya, and the Near East 
were hit and run forays. The forging of a military cordon across the 
Middle East was part of a design that had been many years in the 
making. 

When the cold war began officially in 1946, the strategists in 
Washington and London agreed that the drive to suppress Com- 
munism could not be won by a smashing military victory. The geo- 
graphical position of Moscow and its allies made such an outcome un- 
likely. The unsuccessful invasion of the Soviet Union by the Western 
powers in 1918-1921 and by the Nazis and their allies in 1941-1945 
supported this assumption. A second potent factor was the popular 
worldwide outcry against further military adventures. A third was 
the probable decimation or possible extermination of mankind through 
atomic war. The anti-Communists therefore had to resign themselves 
to a long-drawn contest which would be decided chiefly by staying 
power. The victory of the Chinese collectivists in 1949 made a cam- 
paign for the encirclement, constriction, and attrition of the Commu- 
nist areas in Europe and Asia even more necessary from the view- 
point of Western strategy. 

The hit-and-run shooting affairs in Asia and Africa at the year’s 
end were local combats, aimed to secure tactical objectives. The 
Middle East pact was a part of the grand strategy which the United 
States has been following since the major participants in the War 
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of 1939-1945 paused momentarily, in 1945, for enemy re-identifica- 
tion. Hence the cold war from 1946 to July, 1955. Hence the re- 
sumption of the cold war by the official announcements that the 
Washington-established and Washington-maintained government of 
Iran (Persia) had adhered to the Middle East Pact. 


Theoretically the spirit of Geneva and of Christmas was upper- 
most in men’s minds during December. The ethical keynote was: 
“Peace on earth, good will among men.” All through the month, 
however, the clash of economic competition, the hurly-burly of po- 
litical maneuver, the invention and production of more and more 
deadly destructive implements, and gunfire continued unabated. 


“What Would You Do?" 


During the summer of 1955, one of the many United States 
Congressmen who visited Moscow is reported to have had a talk 
with Khrushchev about United States military bases in the Middle 
East. 

“What would you do,” Khrushchev is reported to have asked, 
“if we should build military bases in Cuba and Mexico?” 


Without hesitation the Congressman replied: “We would bomb 
hell out of you!” 


In a word, Washington would consider the building of a Soviet 
military base along the southern borders of the United States as an 
act of war, and would behave accordingly. 


In terms of this colloquy between the United States and the 
Soviet political spokesmen, United States construction of military 
bases in Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan are acts of war, because these 
countries—particularly Turkey and Iran—occupy precisely the same 
position with regard to the Soviet Union that Cuba and Mexico 
occupy with regard to the United States. In both cases, the countries 
mentioned lie along the southern frontiers of these two major powers. 
In both cases, vital resources such as oil, and vital lines of commu- 
nication would be endangered by the establishment of military bases, 
built and equipped by the opposite power. 

So, the Middle East Pact is an act of war—of cold war. The an- 
nouncement of the Pact ended the brief period from July to De- 


cember during which lip service was being paid to the spirit of 
Geneva. 


Entangling Alliances 


We who write and work for order, decency, and peace through 
the establishment of worldwide collectivism are not alone in denounc- 
ing military alliances and preparations for another general war. Many 
among the most ardent defenders of Western civilization are taking 
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a similar stand. For example, there is Walter Lippmann’s article on 
“Entanglements and Foreign Aid” in the New York Herald Tribune 
of December 29, 1955. 


Mr. Lippmann is writing against the Middle East Pact: first, 
because it is an alliance that points toward war rather than to peace; 
second, because it prevents the United States from making an impor- 
tant foreign aid contribution to the developing nations of the Middle 
East; and third, because it represents another triumph of the United 
States military over the civilian branches of the government. 


Measures designed to bring peace to a troubled area like the 
Middle East, Lippmann argues, must be so designed that all of the 
nations and peoples of the area will unite to push through the agreed 
program. Washington’s Middle Eastern policies have had the opposite 
result. The arming of Pakistan, for example, has made Pakistan’s 
neighbors, Afghanistan and India, fearful of Pakistan and suspicious 
of the United States, and offered “the enemy,” represented by Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev, an unparalleled opportunity to draw these 
two important Asia nations closer to the Moscow-Peking orbit. Even 
the Pakistan government is dissatisfied, because Washington has not 
given “enough” military aid or fast enough. 


Thus, at its very outset, the Middle East Pact has divided and 
not unified the area it was supposedly designed to benefit. 


Since economic aid can be given advantageously only on a basis 
which will unite the region being aided, and since military alliances 
like the Middle East Pact tend to divide rather than to unify, they 
are in opposition to the economic as well as the political interests 
of the region in question. As soon as Middle Easterners sense this, 
the entire area goes anti-Washington because it is obvious that United 
States intervention is stirring up trouble. 


Policies based on the principle of military alliances, Mr. Lipp- 
mann argues, strengthen the military elements in their power struggle 
with the civilian factors in the government of the United States. “The 
military policy, as we now operate it, is incompatible with the kind 
of constructive economic aid that so many of us inside and outside the 
administration believe is necessary.” “The men who believe in the 
military system we have put together do not believe in the economic 
program and would not be willing to administer it.” “While our 
existing policy about the military pacts is dominant in Washington, 
a big program of economic aid is unworkable.” 

Thus the policy of military alliances, of which the Middle East 
Pact is the latest example, threatens tension and conflict abroad and 
opens the door at home to the increasing dominance of the military 
among those responsible for shaping United States policy. 
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The “Captive Peoples” 

Among the charges and countercharges hurled back and forth 
across the cold-war front in December 1955, two of the most frequent 
were “empire” and “imperialism-colonialism.” 

Both Bulganin and Khrushchev, during their stay in South 
Asia, referred again and again to Western policies in that region as 
imperialistic. As a climax to the Christmas season, President Eisen- 
hower, in a message to Eastern Europe, expressed hope that Eastern 
Europeans would be able to shake themselves from the domination 
of Moscow. When Khrushchev protested against Washington’s inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Eastern Europe, the White House 
issued an official reply: “There is the problem of respecting the right 
of peoples to choose the form of government under which they will 
live; and of restoring sovereign rights and self-government to those 
who have been deprived of them.” The statement added: “The peace- 
ful liberation of the captive peoples has been, is, and until success 
is achieved, will continue to be a major goal of United States foreign 
policy.” 

Who are “the captive peoples” in the present period of history? 
Any school child should know the answer. 


Fifteenth-century Europe, while still menaced by the threat of 
Asian invasion and domination, launched a program of invasion and 
domination on its own account. The Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, 
British, and French voyagers and discoverers who crossed the oceans 
and penetrated the Americas, Africa, Asia, and Oceania in search of 
treasure, trade, and dependent colonies, inaugurated an epoch of 
conquest, occupation, and exploitation that reached its climax about 
1900. At that point in modern history, much of Asia, almost all of 
Africa, and considerable segments of the Americas had been con- 
quered militarily and had become Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, British, 
French, Italian, Belgian, and German “possessions,” being so repre- 
sented in the geographies which the school children in those years 
studied. At that moment, the majority of mankind was made up of 
“captive peoples.” The captors were the Western imperialists. The 
captured were the colonial masses. 

Colonial independence of foreign imperial rule was the theme of 
a Declaration signed in Philadelphia on July 4, 1776. In the years 
that followed, the independence movement separated the governments 
of Spain and Portugal from most of their possessions in the Americas. 
By 1895, the movement had spread to Asia and had begun to pene- 
trate Africa. It has been notably active in Asia and Africa since 1910. 


Despite the movement of the colonials for independence and 
self-determination, there are still many “captive peoples.” The latest 
Demographic Year Book, published by the United Nations in 1954, 
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divides the peoples of the world into two groups, one which is “self- 
governing” and the other which is “non-self-governing,” or in the 
Eisenhower phrase “captive.” 

The Year Book lists the territories of Europe, except Gibraltar 
and a number of islands (all but two under British control), as “self- 
governing,” whereas considerable sections of Latin America and Asia 
are listed as “non-self-governing territories and dependencies” under 
the control of France, the Netherlands, Portugal, Japan, Belgium, 
Great Britain, and the United States. In Africa, only five countries 
are listed as self-governing: Egypt, Ethiopia and Eritrea, Liberia, 
Libya, and the Union of South Africa. The remainder of Africa, with 
nearly nine-tenths of its population, is “non-self-governing.” One 
African territory, the Belgian Congo, is listed as “Belgian,” 21 terri- 
tories are “French,” 5 are “Portuguese,” 4 are “Spanish,” and 20 
are “British.” Africa, with its population of 200 millions, consists 
largely of “captive peoples” living under foreign domination. 

Numbers of “non-self-governing territories and dependencies” 
are listed by the Year Book for North America. One of these terri- 
tories is “Danish,” one is “Dutch,” three are “French,” Bermuda, a 
part of Honduras, and the very large area of the British West Indies, 
including Jamaica, are “British.” Five non-self-governing territories 
are listed as part of the United States—Alaska, the Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, the Swan Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 

Quite apart from propaganda and special pleading in the in- 
terest of one or another party to the present war, an appeal to the 
facts shows that none of the “captive peoples” of the world live in 
East Europe. Official publications list scores of territories in the 
Americas, Asia, and Africa as dependent and non-self-governing— 
the remnants of the empires which the Western European nations, 
led by Spain, Britain, France, and Holland, conquered and subju- 
gated during the four centuries that began about 1500. 

All the captors and possessors of these non-self-governing terri- 
tories are, at the moment, buddies and allies of the Washington gov- 
ernment. Secretary Dulles called attention to this fact when he and 
a spokesman for imperial Portugal issued their unfortunate statement 
about “Portuguese provinces in India.” These captors and possessors 
of the captive peoples are the backbone of NATO and are referred 
to almost daily by Washington spokesmen as the “free nations” and 
“free peoples” of “the free world.” 


If the spirit of peace and good-will, the spirit of Christmas, 
leads the White House to preach a crusade to liberate “captive 
peoples,” there are many “non-self-governing territories” which are 
impatiently waiting for some knight clad in white armor—some 
Eisenhower or Dulles, Bulganin or Khrushchev, to ride forth and 
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lead them to freedom. 


Surely, it is not a matter of chance that Washington points to 
East Europe (where the United Nations lists no non-self-governing 
nations) and overlooks the blotches of colonialism on the maps of 
the Americas, Asia, and Africa. Such conduct looks more like the 
protective device of the predator who points to one of his neighbors 
and cries “Stop thief!” 

The phenomenal welcome accorded to Khrushchev and Bulganin 
during their recent visit to South Asia was nothing if not a recog- 
nition of the overwhelmingly significant fact that after four cen- 
turies of conquest, subjugation, and exploitation by the great empires, 
presently entangled in Washington’s purse strings, there is a great 
power whose spokesmen denounce imperialism, proclaim liberation 
for the erstwhile colonials, and offer them technical aid in winning 
their independence of Washington, its allies, and associates. 


Again the Bandung Bloc 

Admission of sixteen new members by the United Nations in 
mid-December profoundly altered the power balance in that organi- 
zation. Even before the addition of the sixteen, as we noted in a 
previous MonTHLY Review World Events column, on issues involv- 
ing imperialism-colonialism and war-peace, the London-Washington 
axis found it difficult to hold its own. The December admissions 
place the balance of power in the Assembly in the hands of the 
Bandung nations, With the replacement of Formosa by the Chinese 
Peoples Republic in the Security Council and the admission of 
Japan, both of which are likely in 1956, the Bandung bloc will occupy 
a dominant position in the United Nations. 

This is another indication of the transformation now taking place 
in the world power balance. 


A Declaration of Peaceful Coexistence 

While December was a turbulent month for the West, it was 
marked in the East by a vigorous declaration of peaceful coexistence. 
On December 13, 1955, representatives of India and the Soviet Union, 
meeting in New Delhi, proclaimed their adherence to the five prin- 
ciples of non-interference, cooperation, and peaceful coexistence; op- 
posed colonialism; denounced war; advocated self-determination; 
and extended the hand of friendship to the Peoples Republic of China. 

If there are four Great Powers in the world in 1956, three of 
them, located on the Eurasian land mass, are dedicated to coexistence, 
cooperation, and the peaceful construction of a collective world com- 
munity, and constitute the effective power center of the next ten 
years. Within the brief span of two decades, the internal and interna- 
tional power position of Asia has been revolutionized. 
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the ostensible purpose of which 1s to protect constitutional government from 
violent overthrow. The Attorney General (Louis C. Wyman) in effect claims 
that anyone who admits to being a Marxist and has belonged to organiza- 
tions on one or another “subversive” list, is ipso facto suspect of direct or 
indirect advocacy of violent overthrow and can therefore be questioned and 
cross-examined about anything he has done or said. It is obvious that the 
upholding of this doctrine by the courts would amount to judicial sanction 
for an unlimited inquisition of radicals and dissenters. On the other hand, as 
the Attorney General himself realizes, a decision favorable to the defense 
would have a sharply restrictive effect on the scope of the New Hampshire 
inquisition, and perhaps indirectly of other state and federal witch hunts. 

We have a limited number of copies of the defense brief in this case 
and would be glad to send them, on a first-come-first-served basis, to readers 
who request them. 


Plans for Paul Sweezy’s coast-to-coast tour in the spring are beginning 
to jell, A still very tentative schedule calls for departure about April 1 and 
approximately a month’s itinerary to include, more or less in the order named, 
Montreal, Ithaca, Philadelphia, Denver, Los Angeles, Monterey, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Minneapolis, Madison, Chicago, and Columbus. Additional 
stopovers along the way can be arranged, but we ought to hear very soon 
from anyone who is interested in setting up a meeting. For universities, we 
are proposing a debate with a local faculty member on the subject of “Capi- 
talism versus Socialism: Which Way for the United States?” Other suggested 
topics for lectures or discussions are the structure and tendencies of present- 
day capitalist society, or some aspect of Marxist or socialist theory. 

Will New York area readers be sure to look at page 432 for an an- 
nouncement of forthcoming Monthly Review Associates meetings? 

Che blackout on Harvey O’Connor’s The Empire of Oil still holds, and 
we are just not reaching anywhere near enough people and institutions with 
the news that this indispensable book on the biggest industry in the United 
States is now available. Once again, may we impress upon you how important 
it is, both from an educational point of view and from the point of view 
of MR’s finances, that we should step up the sale of The Empire of Oil? 
In particular, please take it upon yourself to urge your local library to pur- 
chase the book. It will be appreciated by readers of every political shade for 
its up-to-date store of facts and figures. 

We make no bones about it: we like fan mail, and we like to share it 
with you to the extent that space permits. Here are a few quotes from recent 
letters (if you share these sentiments, how about getting us at least one new 
subscriber, thereby doing both him or her and us a great favor?): From a 
retired minister: “MR is a real tonic to inject into men today.” From a 
social worker: “I can remember my initial excitement in "49 when MR first 
came out, and I haven’t missed an issue since. Can’t say I always agree, but 
the percentage of ayes is quite high, and the nays are lifeblood to independent 
thought.” From an old-timer, enclosing a one-year renewal: “I am sorry 1 
can’t do more, but I am 79 years young, have had heart trouble for close to 
three years, can’t work, and have only a light social security income.” (We 
get many letters of this kind, always heartwarming and always greatly appre- 
ciated.) From a man who joined the old Socialist Party back in 1911, who 
believed then in the statement on the application card and still does: “I am 
a member of MR Associates and intend to keep contributing. I have been 
responsible for sending several subs because I think that MR is the best 
there is.” If only every reader who could do likewise would take the time 
and trouble to do so! 
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SUB AND BOOK OFFERS 


C] $3.00 for a one-year subscription 
[] $5.00 for a two-year subscription 


$1.00 MAN'S WORLDLY GOODS by Leo Huberman (paper edition) 
Currently a best seller in Japan where it has sold 150,000 copies 


With one-year subscription $4 


THE WORLD THE DOLLAR BUILT by Gunther Stein 


"Well informed as well as eloquently written"—Economic Journal 


THE TREASON OF THE SENATE by David Graham Phillips 


“Tears away the sanctified sham and fake majesty that the press and 
radio today clothe our Caesars in"—Harvey O'Connor 


One-year sub plus either book above $5 


THE PRESENT AS HISTORY by Paul M. Sweezy 


“America's foremost Marxian economist"—The Nation 


THE EMPIRE OF OIL by Harvey O'Connor 


A comprehensive, thoroughly documented, absorbingly readable account 
of every aspect of the oil industry, domestic and foreign. 


One-year sub plus either book above $6 | 


[-] New Subscription [] Renewal 
(For any address outside U.S..add 50c per year on all sub offers) 


Name 
Street 
City 


All prices include postage. Send your order, with payment enclosed, to 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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